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With this issue of Tort COMMONWEALTH, Mr. Albert 
White Vorse becomes associated with the editorship, tak- 


z= . ** . 
| ing especial supervision of the department of Literature. 


| Since his graduation at Harvard College, Mr. Vorse has | 


engaged in literary and newspaper work in Philadelphia 
and New York. 
tion to Greenland, in the summer of 1892, in the capacity 
'of entomologist, and is known as the author of many 
articles about the Arctic regions. 


The agitation of the subject of broad tires for heavy 
vehicles on the public highways seems likely to lead to good 
results. When the tires are broad and the forward and 
hind axles are of different lengths, a heavy wagon becomes 
|a rolling machine, to harden and improve the road-bed 
instead of cutting it up as is the case with narrow tires 
running in the same rut on axles of equal length. Col. 


Albert Pope writes that in several foreign countries the 


width of tire is decided by law, according to the loads to 
| be carried. Austria requires a two-horse wagon to have 
tires 4 1-2 inches wide. France demands tires from 3 to 
| 10 inches wide for freighting and market wagons, the usual 


width being from 4 to 6 inches, and the rear axles are 14 


inches longer than the forward axles; thus two feet of 
The law of 


| Germany says that wagons drawing heavy loads must have 


road is rolled whenever the vehicle is used, 


tires 4 1-8 inches wide, though generally they are 5 inches, 
and in Switzerland heavily-loaded wagons, to comply with 
The city of Malden has 
fitted broad tires to the watering carts of its Street De- 


the law, use tires 6 inches wide. 


partment, and the result is said to be admirable. 


Here is an instance of honest belief in the paternal 
theory of government. The increase of the Russian thistle 
in the Northwest has become so threatening that an appeal 
to the Agricultural Department has been made for its 
extermination. An Iowa man writes to Secretary Morton, 
appointed Chief Exterminator, and adds: 


They are spreading fast, but we do not want to kill them out 


asking to be 


before the government is ready to pay us for the work, or 
send some one to do it for us.”’ The next thing will be 
the cultivation of thistles for the profit to be derived from 


extermination under government patronage. 





The extent to which fresh fruits have become a part of 
| the food of the people of the United States marks a truly 
| remarkable dietary change of late years, and a _ healthful 


one as well. The importation of oranges and lemons 


| 


reached the value of $6,700,000 last year, and the domestic 


In 1878, 
| when comparatively little of this fruit was grown in the 


| production exceeded that value considerably. 


| United States and almost all was brought from abroad, the 
importations aggregated less than $4,000,000. ‘The foreign 
trade in bananas is ten times as great as it was fifteen 


years ago; while at the same time the value of the 


domestic product exceeds a quarter of a million dollars. 
Of pineapples, we take from abroad five times the money’s 
worth we took in 1878, and grow nearly a million dollars’ 
worth on our own soil. It is a poor family indeed that 
| cannot to-day command table luxuries which even a few 
years ago were held to be out of the reach of the multitude 
| as every-day food. 


For some reason or another, there is a determined ef- 
fort fo discredit the operation of women suffrage in Wyom- 
ing; possibly as a deterrent to the extension of the privi- 


lege in other states, Wyoming, where women have voted 
for twenty-five years, being held up as an awful example. 
The Omaha Bee leads in this enterprise, one of its corre- 
_spondents writing, among other things, that in Wyoming 
“taking women of the same relative educational and so- 
‘cial grade, they have much less appreciation of the moral 
| responsibility of a vote than men. As to the success or 
| failure of a particular ticket, an appreciable proportion of 





He accompanied the Peary relief expedi- | 
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them care nothing. Since the adoption of the Australian 
system voters have been bought to stayat home. The 
number of women thus bought is out of proportion to the 
number of men.” Supposing these statements to be true, 
they are not very startling nor do they condemn the sys- 
tem. But, if we may believe the testimony of men in Wy- 
oming who are far better qualified to speak on this subject 
than the newspaper correspondents, such statements are 
greatly exaggerated and unworthy of consideration in view 
of the quiet, decent and intelligent operation of woman suf- 
frage in that state. But the whole argument is entirely 
outside the case. Woman suffrage may be successful and 
desirable in Wyoming and yet be very undesirable in 
another community; or’vice versa. It is a question of 
expediency,not of natural right, and each community ought 
to settle it for itself. 


The limit of newspaper ‘enterprise’ seems to be 
reached by that press association in New York which sent 
one of its employees to place a ‘ bomb’ on the steps of the 
city hall and then despatched its reporters to ‘ write up’ 
the discovery of the ‘infernal machine.’ There is only one 
step further which can offer itself as a suggestion to some 
rival news agency. The ‘bomb’ in this case was a dummy; 
it was nothing more deadly than the cylinder of a type- 
writing machine done upin paper with string and matches 
attached. The improvement would be to send areal bomb 


and set it to explode prematurely, 


The disturbances in the coke region of Pennsylvania 
are the most violent known in this country since the great 
Homestead strike. They are even more desperately 
brutal ; and they are more,alarming because of the evidence 
they give of the existence of a class of foreign laborers 
sufficiently numerous to terrorize an entire section and so 
degraded as to forbid the expectation that they can be 
educated to better things. The peculiarity of these coke 
riots is that the men participating in them—and the women 
are quite as bad—are natives of continental Europe, of 
racés entirely alien to those from which American citizen- 
ship is recruited; and the question arises whether the 
exclusion of immigrants of this class is not more desirable 


than that of the Chinese. 


As a proof of how fast the world moves, here is every. 
body talking about Dr. Edward Brown-Sequard, who died 
in Paris last Monday, as the discoverer of the so-called 
‘elixir of life.” It is this delusion of the distinguished 
vhysician’s later years which fills the greater angle of the 
popular vision, to the comparative exclusion of the really 
great work of his long life. It was Dr. Brown-Sequard 
who attended Charles Sumner after the assault by Preston 
Brooks. It was he who performed the autopsy on Profes- 
sor Agassiz the day after the death of that eminent scien- 
tist. He held a professorship in Harvard University for 
four years; and abroad, in London and in Paris, his work 
for the past quarter of a century has been most notable. 
Yet the first thought suggested by the announcement of 
his death, in most minds, is that here is the discoverer of 
the ‘elixir of life’ dead within three years after finding 
the secret of immortality. 


The tendency among the Southern negroes to give 
greater attention to their personal advancement in educa- 
tion and business, which was shown so notably at the re- 
cent Tuskegee conference, appears in other parts of the 
South. “The colored people,” says one of, them from 
Mississippi, “are beginning to look out for number one, 
and they are going in for raising cotton instead of ‘helping 
to raise Cain at election time.” It would be unfortunate 


if the colored people of the South were to neglect their 
political duties ; it is as much a part of good citizenship to 
vote as it is to raise cotton; and every year the negroes 
are becoming better fitted to perform this duty intelligently. 
But this does not seem to be the way in which the colored 
Mississippian above quoted looks at the matter. “The 
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young men,” he says, “ who have worked hard for the suc- 
cess of this party or of that have become discouraged at 
never securing recognition when they see the same men who 
have been rewarded with the results of victory keep on 
getting so rewarded even after they have retired from 
active participation in the strife.” If the idea is to ‘go 
into polities’ for ‘ what you can get out of it,’ self-respect- 
ing men, whether negroes or whites, had better keep out 
of it until they learn better and acquire higher ideals. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note signs of prog- 
ress on the part of the white politicians in the South. 
The legislature of Alabama, at its last session, passed a 
new election law designed to prevent hereafter the ‘recur- 
rence of frauds like those which disgraced the last election 
in that state. The effect of this law will be to secure an 
honest certification of the votes lawfully cast, provided the 
law is enforced; and Col. D. S. Troy, a lawyer of prom- 
inence in Montgomery and a leading Democrat, makes 
public announcement as follows: “I hereby offer my ser- 
vices to prosecute without compensation any men of any 
party justly charged with any violation of the law in the 
August election in this county, and [ am assured that 
leading lawyers in other counties will do the same. We 


must get back to honest elections.” This disposition, sup- 
posing it to be sincerely entertained, is as encouraging on 
that side as the temper of the negroes is on the other side 
of the political question. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker put one feature of the State 
House restoration business very clearly in his remarks be- 
fore the committee the other day. “ Does anyone believe,” 
he said, “that when this commission was established, and 
provision made for the enlargement of the State House, the 
legislature of Massachusetts or the people of Massachu- 
setts would have permitted a commission to be established 
with power to take down the old State House and build a 
new one’? I believe it was absolutely impossible that such 
a measure should at that time have passed the legislature.” 
Indeed, it is well remembered that opposition to the exten- 
sion was silenced by the strongest assurances an the part of 
advocates of the scheme that they did not look to the 
building of a new State House or the destruction of the 
old portion. This has come as an afterthought—unless 
we admit the supposition that the public was intentionally 
deceived as to the purposes of the ‘ improvers.’ 


The relief which the new Chinese treaty brings to the 
sityation under the obnoxious Geary law may be under- 
stood by reference to some of the incidents of the opera- 
tion of that law on the Pacific cogst. In the opinion of a 
government officer at San Francisco, it has cost about 8600 
to deport every Chinaman who has fallen under the ban of 
the exclusion law. In explanation, he enumerates the fees 
or salaries, or both, of federal officials, Chinese interpreters, 
and official stenographers. There are added the cost of 
bringing Chinese from the interior and the travelling ex- 
penses of the official who accompanies them. Then there 
are witness fees, appeals, court proceedings, and papers to 
be drawn for which fees are forthcoming, ete. Altogether, 
it appears to cost as much to send a Chinaman out of Cali- 
fornia as would suflice for a tourist’s summer journey from 
Boston to Europe, including the return to Boston. As the 
law has also proved a failure in accomplishing the result 
intended, the greater desirability of the reciprocal treaty 
arrangement becomes yet more clearly evident. 





In the effort now making to purge the pension rolls of 
fraudulent pensioners, some curious disclosures have been 
made. Among these is the fact that veteran soldiers 
drawing pensions for disability also carry life insurance 
obtained on applications affirming their entire soundness 
physically. “ My attention,” says Secretary Morton, “was 
attracted to this class of cases by a discovery I made con- 
cerning a man of some note in my own state. He was 
drawing eighteen dollars a month as a victim of chronic 
rheumatism contracted in the army. Accidentally I stum- 
bled upon the fact that he was an insurer in the company 
in which I carry a policy. This aroused my suspicions, 
and I took the trouble to find out that he had certified, in 
his application for a life-policy, that he had no such dis- 
ease. I laid the matter before the president of the com- 
pany, who at once gave orders that the application ques- 
tions thereafter should include one as to whether the ap- 
plicant was drawing a pension for disability. Of course, 
if a man testifies for life-insurance purposes that he is 
physically sound and for pension purposes that he is 
physically disabled, he must lie in the one instance »r else 
in the other; and it seems to me that it is bad enough 
to be taxed as a citizen for the support of the undeserving 
pensioner, without being also mulcted as a policy-holder 
for the support of the fraudulent iasurer.” Honest pen- 
sioners have a greater interest than any other class of cit- 
izens in clearing such cases as this off the national roll of 
honor. 
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THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 








We publish in to-day’s Commonweattn the principal 
part of the ingenious ‘ Life of Christ’ which has just now 
been added to the various biographies of the Saviour which 
the last half-century has produced. It will be seen, at 
once and with interest, that in this book new authorities 
are relied upon; indeed, that the text of the four Gospels 
is not in any way referred to. The author—or editor, as he 
prefers to be called—Nicolas Notovitch has been already 
known in literature as the author of a life of Alexander the 
Third. According to his own account, which is probably 
true, this gentleman, after the Russo-Turkish war, travelled 
in Central Asia and Persia, and afterwards through 
Northern India into Thibet, by what, it is to be observed, 
is the same route which in this narrative the Saviour trav- 
elled over eighteen hundred and eighty years ago. 

Mr. Notovitch tells us that in his conversations with 
Buddhist priests, before his arrival at the capital of Thibet, 
he found them always speaking with respect of ‘ Issa,’— 
the name given by them to Jesus of Nazareth. They 
told him that, before preaching to the Jews, ‘ Issa’ studied 
and preached among Brahmins, Buddhists and Parsees ; 
that he then returned to Palestine and was killed. They 
told him that, at the central Buddhist convents at Lassa, 
he would find the records on which they based these state- 
ments. 

All turned out as these friends had said. Mr. Noto- 
vitch caught more and more rumors of this sort and always 
meant to inquire about these ancient rolls which contained 
learning so useful and interesting to the Christian world. 
But he had never carried out his purpose to any effect, 
till an accident, by which he broke his leg, compelled him 
to accept the hospitalities of the great convent of Himis in 
Here the 


lama in charge had already told him that they had copies 


the neighborhood of Leh, the capital of Ladak. 


of the rolls in question. So, as he lay on his couch recover- 
ing from his accident, Mr. Notovitch asked the lama again 
for the rolls, and he kindly sent for them. It was as ifa 
Buddhist traveller should have broken his leg near Prince- 
ton, and Dr. McCosh, at his request, should have sent for 
a copy of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, to entertain 
him. 

The interpreter read the rolls, and Mr. Notovitch noted 
what he read—whether in Russian or in French, does not 
All this was ia the autumn of 1887. 

One would have said that the possession of what M. 
Renan would have called ‘a sixth gospel’ would have se- 
cured to any man from Europe a treasure of the first value, 
to be published at once to the Western world. But Mr. 
Notovitch asked the advice of Monseigneur Platon, ‘ the 
celebrated metropolitan of Kiew’; and he, while he saw 
the importance of these memoirs, advisedjagainst their pub- 
lication. As he could veto it, under the Russian law of 
censorship, Mr. Notovitch refrained. 

A year after, he was in Rome, he says. He showed 
the manuscript to a Cardinal in close intimacy with the 
Pope. This Cardinal said, “ Why publish it? You only 
make enemies”; and offered to buy the MS. “ Naturally 
I refused,” says the editor. 

At Paris, Cardinal Rotelli also advised against publica- 
tion, on the ground that it was ‘ premature.’ So Mr. Noto- 
vitch tells us. Then he went to Jules Simon, who advised 
him to go to M. Renan; and he-did so. 

Renan was well pleased, and prepared to make a paper 
for the Academy on this new Gospel. Here Mr. Notovitch 
took alarm lest “the illustrious writer of the Vie de Jesus 
should have all the glory of the publication and com- 
mentary.” So the rolls which had awaited the light of 
print so long, had to wait till Renan’s death before they 
could be printed. Renan having now died, the world has 
the narrative at last, and the readers of Taz Common- 
WEALTH can compare it with the four Gospels to which 
they are accustomed. 


appear. 


The suggestion of close resemblance between Buddhist 
ceremonies and those of the Greek and Roman Churches 
was made long since—as early as the time when Xavier 
first saw Buddhism in Ceylon. Suggestions of a resem- 
blance of doctrine in points of Christianity and Buddhism 
have been eagerly seized upon, and it has been thought 
that even as early as Alexander's time Buddhist philoso- 
phizing was known in the West. Fanciful critics have 
even supposed that when the Apostle Nathaniel was ‘ under 
the fig-tree’ he was studying Bouddha, and that the fig-tree 
alluded to was the sacred Bo-tree. The same critics have 
thus explained the Saviour’s ‘curse’ on the fig-tree. 

The invention of a journey of Jesus Christ to Thibet is 





He does not seem to be profoundly acquainted with Dia. 
ism, Brahminism, Bouddhism, or Masdaisin. From a Super. 
ficial knowledge of the Eastern religions, with theories of 
his own as to the Jewish and Christian histories, he ha 
compiled his imaginary rolls. The central interest in ¢, 
subject, however, has roused a great curiosity as to hi 
narrative, and the book, just now published in French, ha 
achieved already a great notoriety. 
Epwaep EF. Hare. 


THE COAST SURVEY. 


That restless spirit of change, which in recent year 
has so frequently menaced our governmental scientif, 
institutions in Washington, bas again broken forth, ang 
this time it is directing its efforts against the Coast ang 
Geodetic Survey. This is to be regretted, for the Survey 
has always been considered one of our best and stronges, 
scientific institutions, the standard of whose work has been 
of the highest and against which there have seldom beep 
urged charges of extravagance or mismanagement. 

It is to be regretted that our scientific departments 
must from time to time suffer risk of injury at the hands 
of those who should have a care for their preservation, |; 
is but a couple of years since the Geological Survey found 
itself crippled on account of failure to secure the usua 
appropriation. This great institution, which had wrought 
a scientific work in its own special department, which was 
at once the pride of our country and the admiration of 
foreign institutions, was in a single day reduced almost to 
penury. Its extensive researches were of necessity dis. 
continued ; the skilled men who were engaged in most 
excellent scientific work were turned adrift to seek employ. 
ment with state or private surveys, while the half-finished 
investigations which they were forced to abandon repre- 
sent not only waste of money but loss also to the scientific 
world. In a similar manner, our National Museum, an 
institution which is quietly doing a large amount of excel- 
lent work, has found its appropriations cut down, until, a 
year or so ago, it could hardly afford to keep comfortably 
warm the public rooms and galleries of its building, while 
the force of assistants, the life blood of the institution, was 
reduced to a minimum. ‘The Weather Service is still 
another department in which the work of investigation has 
of late been sadly curtailed despite the protests of our 
scientific men all over the land. It is now obliged to con- 
fine itself to the least important of its lines of research. 
And now it is the Coast and Geodetic Survey which is in 
danger and in urgent need of the support of scientific men. 

The establishment of the Coast Survey was suggested 
by an inquiry made some eighty-seven years ago bya 
British minister, as to whether his government would be 
permitted to chart the harbors of the United States. The 
reply was the Jeffersonian one, that if charting was needed 
this country could attend to it without foreign intervention. 
Accordingly, a Coast Survey was established, which was 
more or less active for about thirty years. In 1836 it was 
re-organized under a very carefully considered law, the 
matter having been discussed by very strong committees 
from the Army, Navy and other departments. Within 4 
short time, the great primary triangulation of the country 
was planned and begun. The Survey was to include in 
its work all waters within three leagues of the shore, 
all navigable rivers and lakes, all lands within 
three miles of the coast, and, in addition, surveys and 
assistance were to be given to such of the states as should 
apply therefor, a function which it has exercised to a very 
considerable extent. This work on land has been the 
reason for the present title of the institution, the Coast an¢ 
Geodetic Survey. 

This law was carefully formulated, and its provisions 
have been found to be practical and wise. The Coast 
Survey has been one of the bureaus of the Treasury De 
partment, and it has been under the charge of civilian ex 
perts. From time to time, there have been officers de 
tailed from the Navy to care for hydrographic matters, but 
the greater part of the work has been performed by the 
civilians. The nature of the work is special and itr 
quires training and experience, being, in fact, a trade. 
Ten, fifteen and twenty years of service fits the men for 
their duties, and instances are common of those who have 
followed this work for from twenty-five to thirty years. | 
demands accuracy, skill and experience, and this is 4° 
gent argument against the proposed change. 

The Coast Survey charts our harbors and navigable 
waters, and the safety of our shipping is in a large measur 
dependent upon the accuracy of its charts. 
carefully for changes in the shore lines, for new shoals aod 
formations in the waters; it notes the currents and th 
soundings ; it searches out and develops new harbors; # 
resurveys from time to time the coasts, and it is ready wi 
competent advice whenever such advice is deemed nect* 
sary. During the war, its work was of especial value, and 
at the present time, with the increase in our shipping: * 


It watches 


—— 
new, however, and is probably original with Mr. Notovita, 
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becomes the wate necessary. In the matter of special ad- THE | UNKNOWN LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 1) 


| 
was the means of saving the city of New York | 








pardon them. Our F whaes4 in his great mercy, heard their 
praver. 

[At this period in the narrative it becomes ‘The Un- 
known Life of Jesus Christ,’ or ‘The Life of the Holy 
Issa." } 

IV. 

1. At this time the moment came which the all-merci- 
ful Judge had chosen for incarnating himself as a human 
being. 

2. And the Eternal Spirit, who lived in a state of com- 
plete inaction and supreme beatitude, awoke, and sepa- 
rated himself for an indeterminate period from the Eter- 
nal Being, 

3. So that he might, himself in a human 
form, show the means by which one identifies himself with 


by clothing 


| divinity, and arrives at eternal felicity, 


4. And to show by his example how one can come to 


of peace, of love and of good, and to recall to him the only | moral purity, and separate the soul from its grosser cover- 


and undivided Creator whose mercy is infinite and without | ing, so that it might attain the perfection which is neces- 


| 


| sary for its passing into that Kingdom of Heaven which 


vice, it re 
‘rom the blunder of closing the East River to a mere canal | a. poiq by Mr. Notovitch after His Journey to Thibet. 
= wae proposed. The Survey was able to show that this Translated for The Commonwealth.] 
trait, discharging to the south the tides received from the A bs 
a I | Sound, was the most efficient agent in scour- 
$ harbor, which under the plan proposed would rukK LIFE OF SAINT [OR HOLY) ISSA, THE BEST OF 
Mt eedily become dangerously shallow. It proved also THE SONS OF MEN. 
y oat hygienic value to the same city in indicating I. 
pr dumping ground for the metropolitan refuse. 1. The earth trembled and the heavens wept because 
| belkig * ems to be no question as to the accuracy and | of the great crime which has just been committed in the 
P el of the work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey as | land of Israel. 
- stituted. It is composed of civilians, bred to the | 2. For they have tortured and slain Issa the great just 
. « who bring to their delicate work the skill and ex- | man, in whom lived the soul of the universe. 
‘ f years. The present director, Prof.'T. C. Men 3. Who had made himself incarnate in a simple mortal, | 
g, it is said, the most active and efficient director {= as to do good to men and pluck out evil thoughts. 
Sorvev has ever known, and during the four or five | 4. And to bring back man, degraded by sins, to the life | 
ears of | * tenure of office he has done much to ine we 
» practical usefulness of the department. There seems 
‘ erefore, no reason why the Survey needs legislation bounds. 
er than for the appropriation which is its due. It seems 5. This is what is told on this subject by merchants | 


». then. in the face of such facts, that there should be 
re the committees of Congress at the present time a 


to abolish the Survey altogether and to divide | 


und its responsibilities 


Navy. 


upon the Survey seems to have had its ori 
: 


wut a Vear when certain Congressmen 


»f } 


a) 


ago, 


returned | 
is conservative estimate for the 
it down some 
Mendenhall ly ol 


and the plan of the 


— nstructions to cut ten per cent. 


, 
tessor natural 


ected, for he 
le an honest estimate, 


the 


in turn will 


Survey 


se the work for 


the 
the 
the Chief seems to 


present year upon that of 
be the 


The demurral of 


ust vear, and this foundation for 


eal to come. 


yet 
been the beginning of a personal strife, and the Con- 
offended, it 


reach the man whom they seek to punish, even if in doing 


nave 


cressmen, being have, is said, determined to 


so thev destroy the Survey itself. There seems to be 


the 


noth- 
be 


of a partisan nature in matter, and it 


} may re 
red rather to personal antagonism. 

of the 
proposed to change the grades and the 
of 
It was then proposed to order an investi 


Finally 


Survey altogether and to divide its 


actior 
ne action 


present year has been practically 


was first 


1 
. i 


av of assistants, a reduction about sixteen 


per « ent., 


ration, but this also met with no success it was 


ropose il to abo ish the 
¢ other existing departments. This course is 
In 


in its crippled condition, 
the blow 


ly subject to objections. the first place, the 


eological S ot 


and 


can hardly 


shorn its 


of 


to the most pressing duties 


urvey, 


is barely recovered from 


two 


since, now attend 


within its own especial field. It is in no condition, finan- 


or scientific, 


ai 


budget of the | 


si 
| 
| 
| 


| was called Mossa 


years | 


to undertake work of this magnitude and | 


| 


so different from that to which it is accustomed. On the 
her hand, the Navy cannot undertake the work. While | 
some of the skilled assistants might be retained in a trans- 


fer to a civil bureau like the Geological Survey, such a 


ourse would not be permissible under naval régime. 
Th 
ished 


ong 


work for 
assistants 


means the end of good and reliable 
time to 


ired the 


(he work is a specialized work of a high class, and its 


a 


come, or until other can have 


skill which the present men already have. 


ietails cannot be 


acquired ina moment. The transfer as 


the 


suggested would be not unlike action of 


a great news- 
aper, which issues an edict discharging the compositors 
and dividing their duties among the editors and reporters. 
he latter are bright men; they are intelligent and skil- 
i; but, in the first place, they lack that experience and 
andiness at the case which is so necessary to the type- 
setter, and in the second place, they have other duties 
uready which now occupy them and which, if followed 

t, would leave them but little time for their additional 
es. The 


cases are very nearly parallel; it is proposed 
to abolish the present Survey, to discharge the experienced 
I to plac e the 


nen, and hands of other men, 
wut lacking those most essential ele- 


the work in 
‘nt, to be sure, } 


nts, tec] 


hnical skill and experience. 


it is a little difficult to believe that such a proposition 
uld be made in serious earnest ; but it is indeed serious, 
™ lit behooves our scientific men and institutions to use 
their influence to prevent the destruction of this, one of the 

st creditable of our governmental institutions. 

Joun RITCHIE, JR. 

The lady who has been publishing under the name of 
= Ee Egerton’ a volume of strong but morbid stories 
called Keynotes is a native of Ireland. She is a Miss 


Dunne, the daughter 
many years ay 


of a 
[rish official. 


gentleman who has been for 

She’ a cousin of Frank 
correspondent of the London Times who was 
i making his way from Khartoum’ with General 
ast dispatches. 


' is 
Vower. the 
Kilied whe, 


Sordon’s | 


e proposed transfer, therefore, should it be accom- | 


| irons; 


come from Israel. 
Il. 


1. The people of Israel lived on a very 


flocks, and they raised up by their sins the wrath of God, 


» 


Who inflicted a terrible punishment on them, taking 


away their land, their cattle and all their pasture; Israel | 


was brought into slavery by powerful and rich Pharaohs | 


who reigned in Egypt then. 


3. These men treated the Israelites more 
animals, loaded them with heavy works and put them in 
they covered their body with wounds and sores with- 
giving them food nor 
4. 
take away all human likeness from them. 

5. And 


ad. 
remembering their heavenly protector, 


out letting them dwell under a roof, 


To keep them in a state of continual fear and to 


in their great calamity, the people of Israel, 


turned to him and 
implored his grace and his mercy. 
6. 


made himself famous by his many victories, the riches 


| which he had heaped up and the{broad palaces which hie 


slaves had built him with their own hands. 
7. This Pharaoh had two sons and the younger of them 


wise men of Israel taught him different 


: 
sciences. 


eo] . 


and the compassion which he showed to all those 


suffered. 
When he 


intolerable sufferings they bore, 


of the 


adore 


saw that the Israelites would not, 


leave their God 
those 
were the gods of the Egyptian nation, 

10. Mossa believed in their invisible God, who did not 
let their weakening strength fail. 

S3. 
Mossa and sought help from jhim, praying him to inter- 
cede with Pharaoh, his father, for his fellow-believers. 
12. 


the fate of these unhappy men, but the Pharaoh was enraged 


Mossa the prince went to pray his father to lighten 


against him and only increased the torments 
slaves suffered. 

13. The 
plague cut down the young and the old, the well and those 
sick. 
against him. 

14. 


God of his slaves 


Now alittle after, a great terror visited hgypt. 


who were Pharaoh knew that the gods were angry 
Sut the prince Mossa said to his father that it was 
the who was interceding in behalf of those 
unfortunate people, and was punishing the Egyptians. 

15. he might take 
all the slaves of the Jewish race, and lead them out of the 
He 
the city, another city where he might live with them. 

16. 
them free in the name of his God, the God of Israel. 


Then Pharaoh said to Mossa that 


city. said he might found, at a great distance from 
Mossa told the Hebrew slaves that he would set 


He 


departed with them from the city and from the land of 


Egypt. 
17. 


their sins. 


He led them into the land which they had lost by 
told 
pray to the Invisible Creator, whose goodness is infinite. 

18. At the death of Prince Mossa, the 


served his laws vigorously. Thus did God repay them for 


He gave them laws, he them always to 


Israelites ob- 


the evils to which they had been subjected in Egypt. 

19. Their kingdom became the most powerful kingdom 
in all the The 
treasures, and peace reigned in the house of Israel. 


world. kings made them great by their 

[After these two chapters, the author gives the third 
chapter to describing the sins of the Jewish nation, and the 
invasions of foreigners. All this narrative is divided into 
chapters and verses, as our modern Bibles are, and a cer- 
tain effort is made to give the impression to the reader 
that he is following a book which he has never seen before. 
Chapter III, therefore, ends with] 


12. In their distress, the people remembered their 


| great God. They sought his grace and begged him to 


An illustrious Pharaoh reigned then in Egypt, who 


And they loved Mossa in Egypt for his goodness 


who 


in spite 
to 


whom the hand of man had made, and who 


And the Israelite teachers stirred up the ardor of 


which his 





. } 
tween the Geological | giving two harvests a year, and they possessed great | 





| 


hardly than | 


| 
| 





changes not, and where reigns eternal good. 
5. Soon after, a wonderful child was born in the land 
of Israel. God himself spoke by the mouth of this child, 


fertile soil | Speaking of bodily misery and the greatness of the soul. 


6. The parents of the new-born were poor people. By 
their birth they belonged to a family distinguished for its 
piety, which had forgotten its ancient grandeur on the 

earth in celebrating the name of the Creator, and thanking 


him for the misery by which he had pleased to try them. 


7. To recompense this family for not turning back 
from the way of truth, God blessed their first-born. He 
chose him for ‘his elect servant, and sent him to lift up 
those who had fallen in evil, and to cure all those who 


were in grief. 


8. The divine child, to whom was given the name of 
Issa, even in his most tender years began to speak of the 
one indivisible 


God. He exhorted souls which had strayed 


from the right to repent, and to purify themselves from 
the sins of which they were guilty. 

9. From every quarter people came to see him, and 
they wondered at the words which proceeded from his 
childish lips. All the people of Israel agreed in saying 
that the eternal spirit lived in this child. 

10. When Issa had come to the age of thirteen years, 
the epoch at which a son of Israel ought to take a wife, 

11. The house where his parents gained their living, 
working by a modest trade, began to be a place where 
there met rich and noble men, who sought to have the 
young Issa as a son-in-law, so celebrated was he by his 
instructive words in the name of the 

12. Then did 


Ile departed from Jerusalem, and with the 


Almighty. 
Issa secretly leave his father’s house. 
saravans of 
merchants he betook himself towards Sindh in the hope of 
making himself perfect in the divine word, and studying 
the laws of the great Buddhas. 

Vv. 

1. In the course of his fourteenth year, the young Issa, 
blessed of God, came through Sindh and established him- 
self among the Aryas in the country beloved of God. 

2. The of the youth 


$. fame 
through the northern country of Sindh. 


wonderful extended all 
He crossed the 
and the devotees 
of the God Djaine begged him to remain with them. 

3. But he left came to Djaggernat in the 
land of Orsis where remains the mortal shell of Viassak- 


rishna. Here the white priests of Brahma received him 


country of the Punjaub and Radjipoutan, 


them and 


joyfully. 

é and to understand the 
Vedas, they taught him to cure by the aid of prayers, to 
teach and explain the holy scriptures to the people, and 
to drive away the evil spirit from the body of man and 
restore to him the form of man. 
He passed six years at Djaggernat, at Radjagriha, 
at Benares, and at other sacred All the world 
For Issa'lived in peace with the Veises and 
Soudras, to whom he taught the holy scriptures. 

6. But the Brahmins and Kchatrias said to him that 
the great Para-Brahma had forbidden them to draw near 
to those whom he made from his belly and from his feet; 


- 
4. 


They taught him to read 


5. 
towns. 
loved him. 


That the Veises could only listen to the reading of 
the Vedas, and that they could only listen on the days of 
the feasts; 

8. That the Soudras were not permitted even to listen 
to the Vedas, they could only contemplate them. For it 
was theirs to serve forever and to be slaves to the Brah- 
mins, to the Kchatrias, and even to other Veises; 

9. “Nothing but 
slavery,” Para-Brahma had said. 


death can free them from such 
“ Leave them, therefore, 
and come and worship the gods, who will be angry with 
you if you disobey them.” 

10. He lived 
among the Soudras, that he might preach against the 
Brahmins and the Kchatrias. 


11. He gave no heed to the man who robs of the rights 


But Issa did not listen to their words. 





of man those who are like himself. He said to them, “Our 








Sc i tite 


rere 


— “~- 
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father God has made no difference between his children. 
They are all alike before him.” 

12. Issa denied the divine origin of Vedas and Para- 
nas, for said he to those who followed him, “ There is but 
one law given to mati to guide him in his actions. 

13. “Fear God. Bend the knee to none but God, and 
bear to God alone the offerings which come from thy 
labor.” 

14. Issa denied the trimorten and the incarnation of 
Para-Brahma it Vishnu, Siva, and other gods. 
said, 

15. “The Eternal Judge, the Eternal Spirit, makes the 
otie Soul of the universe. It cannot be divided. Created 
alone, it contains and vivifies the whole. 

16. “It is only this soul which has willed and which 
has created. It is only this soul which exists from eternity 
and its being will have no end. There are none like it in 
the heavens nor upon the earth. 

17. “The great Creator never shared his power with 
any one. Least of all did he share it with inanimate ob- 
jects, as you have been taught; for he alone is Almighty. 

18. “He willed, and the world appeared. In one 


For he 


divine thought he united the waters and separated them 
from the dry land, He is the cause of this life of man, 
which is mysterious, because he breathed into man a part 


of his being. 





19. “He put man above the earth and the water, the 
living things, and all which he created, and which he _pre- 
served in an order which cannot be changed, in fixing for | 
each thing its own duration. 

20. “The wrath of God will soon break forth upon | 
man, for man has forgotten his Creator. He has filled his | 
temples with abominations, and he adores a crowd of 
creatures which God has placed under him. 

21. “For to give grace to the stones and to the metals 
man has sacrificed to them human beings, in which resides 
a part of the spirit of the Most High. 

22. “For he humiliates those who work by the sweat 
of their brow to ‘gain the favor of one who does nothing, 
but is seated at a table richly furnished. 

23. “Those who deprive their brothers of the divine 
gift will be deprived of it themselves; and the Brahmins 
and the Kcehatrias will come after the Soudras of the Sou- 
dras, with whom the Eternal will live forever. 

24. ‘Because at the day of the last judgment, the 
Soudras and the Veises will be pardoned on account of 
their ignorance. And God, on the other hand, will pour 
forth his wrath upon those who have taken his rights as if 
they were their own.” 

25. The Veises and the Soudras admired these words, 
and asked Issa to teach them how to pray, that they might 
not lose this felicity. 

26. He said to them, “ Do not adore graven images, for 
they do not hear you. Do not listen to the Vedas, for the 
truth has been taken from them. Do not believe those 
who say they are the first, and do not oppress your neigh- 
bor. 

27. “Help the poor, lift up the feeble, do no evil to 
any man, do not envy what you have not got, and what 
you see belongs to others.” 

{Here begins what is the least interesting part of the 
narrative. It is really written to show the reader the 
author’s knowledge of the Eastern religions. An appendix 
afterwards discusses in some detail the various doctrines 
referred to in the text. The leaders of the Brahmins and 
Kcehatrias resolve on Issa’s death, but he escapes from 
them and lives for years in the birthplace of thé great 
Bouddaj Cakya-mouni. Here he studies the Pali language 
and the sacred scrolls of the Soudras. “ After six years 
Issa, whom the Bouddaj had chosen to proclaim his holy 
word, knew how to explain perfectly the sacred writings. 
And he left Nepal and the Himalayan mountains. And 
he descended into the valley of Radjipoutan and went 
towards the west, proclaiming to all the various tribes the 
supreme perfection of man and how man must do good to 
his neighbor, which is his surest way to absorb himself in 
the Eternal Spirit.” Whenever he crosses pagan terri- 
tories, he shows the dangers of idolatry. He refuses to 
work miracles when he is asked to do so. His reputation 
as a preacher is extended everywhere, and when he comes 
to Persia the priests command the people not to hear him. 
But they do hear him with joy. And the author takes the 
occasion to give us a sermon in which he pronounces 
against the dual doctrines of Zoroaster, the double deities 
of good and evil. “The Magi, after hearing him, deter- 
mine todo him no harm. That night, when all were 
asleep, they led him out of their city, and left him on the 
highway. They hoped that he would soon be the prey of 
the wild beasts. But the holy Issa was protected by the 
Lord our God, and continued his journey without acci- 
dent.” Issa thus returns to Palestine after an absence of 
sixteen years. ] 

Ix. 


1. Issa, whom the Creator had electéd to bring back 


nine years old when he came into the land of Israel. 

2. After Issa had departed, the Pagans had made the 
Israelites endure still more dreadful sufferings, and they 
felt the greatest discouragement. 

5. Many among them had already begun to leave the 
laws of their God and those of Mossa, hoping to appease 
their fierce conquerors. 

4. Finding this so, Issa exhorted his countrymen not 
to despair, because the day of redemption of sins was at 
hand, and he confirmed on himself the belief which they 
had in the God of their fathers. 

5. ‘Children, do not give yourselves up to despair,” 
said the Heavenly Father by the mouth of Issa, “ for I have 
heard your voices, and your cries have come even unto me. 

6. * Weep no more, oh my .well-beloved, for your sobs 
have touched the heart of your Father, and he has for- 
given you as he has forgiven your forefathers. 

7. “Do not leave your family to plunge into iniquity, 
do not lose the nobility of your feelings and do not bow 
down to idols who will remain dumb to your voice. 





8. “ Fill my temple with your hope and your patience, 
and do not abjure the religion of your fathers, for I alone 
have led them and have heaped them with blessings. 

9. “Ye shall raise those who have fallen down, ye 
shall give to eat to those who are hungry, and ye shall 
help the sick, that ye may all be pure and just at the day 
of the last judgment which I am preparing for you.” 

10. The Israelites crowded to the word of Issa, and 
asked him where they ought to thank the Heaveniy Father, 


since the enemies had cast their temples down to the 


ground and carried away their holy vessels. 

11. Issa answered them that God had not in mind the 
temples built by men’s hands, but that he meant by that 
the hearts of men, which are the true temple of God. 

12. “Enter into your temple, into your heart, 
enlighten it with good thoughts and with patience and con- 
fidence which are not to be shaken, which ye must have in 
your Father. 

18. “And your holy vessels, these are your hands and 
your eyes; see and do what pleases God, for, in doing 
good to your neighbor, ye fulfil a ceremony which makes 
the temple beautiful where he abideth who has given you 
life [or “the day’’]. 

14. “For God hath created you in his own image, 
innocent, pure of soul, your hearts filled with goodness, 
and appointed, not for the imagining of evil schemes, but 
made to be the holy place of love and justice. 

15. “ Therefore defile not your hearts, | say unto you, 
for the Eternal Being dwelleth there always. 

16. “If ve will accomplish works marked with piety 
or love, do them from a large heart, and let not your action | 
be caused by the hope of gain or by a reckoning of trade. | 

17. “For this action would not bring you near unto 
salvation, and you would fall then into a state of moral | 
degradation in which theft, lying and murder pass for | 
generous deeds.” 


X. 


——— 
God and wait till the first light appears to you [ or, «<q 
one light, the first, appears to you”’]. 

9. “He who sustains his neighbor sustains himsely 
and whoever guardeth his family, guardeth all his peopl 
and his country. 

10. ‘* For be sure that the day is at hand when ye shay 
be delivered from the darkness; ye shall gather yourselyes 
together in one family, and your enemy shall tremble wig, 
fear, he who does not know what the favor of the greg 
God is.” 

11. The priests and old men who listened to him, fy 
of wonder before his words, asked him if it were true tha: 
he had tried to raise up the people against the authorities 
of the country, as the governor, Pilate, had been told. 

12. “Can one rise against men who are lost, to whom 
darkness has hidden their road and their door?” replied 
Issa. “I have only warned the unhappy, as I do here, jp 
this temple, that they may not go farther on dark roads, 
for a gulf is open under their steps. 

13. “Earthly power doth not last long, and it sufferer) 
many changes. It would be of no use for a man to revolt 
against it, for one power succeedeth always to anothe 
power, and thus would it happen until human life had 
come to an end. 

14. “On the other hand, do ve not see that the power 
ful and rich sow among the sons of Israel a spirit of rebel. 


‘lion against the eternal power of Heaven?” 


15. And then said the old men: “ Who art thou, and 
from what country art thou come even unto us? Hereto 
fore we had not heard tell of thee, and we were ignorant 
even of thy name.” 

16. “I am an Israelite,” replied Issa, “and, on the 
day of my birth I saw the walls of Jerusalem, and I heard 
the weeping of my brethren brought into slavery, and the 
lamentations of my sisters who have been led away among 
the pagans. 

17. “And my soul was exceeding sad when I saw that 
my brethren had forgotten the true God; when I was a 
child, I left my father’s house to settle myself among other 
nations. 

18.. “ But when I had heard that my brethren were 
undergoing still greater tortures, I came back to the land 


| where my kinsfolk dwelt, to bring back to my brethren 
} the faith of their forefathers, which preacheth us patience 


on earth to make us obtain on high the perfect and highest 
happiness.” 

19. And the learned old men asked him yet this ques- 
tion: “They say surely that thou deniest the laws of 
Mossa, and that thou teachest the people to desert the 
temple of God?” 


20. And Issa: “ We do not tear down what has been 


| given by our heavenly Father and what has been destroyed 


by sinners; but I have counselled to purify the heart from 
every defilement, for that is the true temple of God. 
21. “ As to the laws of Mossa, I have striven to raise 


| them up again in the hearts of men, and [ say unto you 
| that ye know not their true bearing, for it is not vengeance, 


| but pardon which they teach; only the meaning of these 
1. Saint Issa went from one town to another town, | laws has been turned aside. 
confirming by the word of God the courage of the Israel- | 


ites, who were ready to give way under the weight of 
despair, and thousands of men followed him to hear his 
preaching. 


XI. 


1. When they had heard Issa, the priests and the 


| learned elders decided among themselves not to judge him, 


2. But the rulers of the towns feared him, and they|for he did harm to no man; and, when they had pre 
made known to the chief governor, who dwelt at Jeru-| sented themselves before Pilate, who had been made 


salem, that a man called Issa had come into the country, | 


that he raised up the people against the authorities by his 


sermons, that the multitude listened to him assiduously and 


neglected the works of the state, adding that in a little 
while, it would be rid of its intending governors. 

8. Then Pilate, governor of Jerusalem,ordered that they 
should seize the body of the preacher Issa, that he should 
be brought into the town, and that he should be led 
before the judges; but so as not to raise up discon- 
tent among the people, Pilate charged the priests and the 
wise men, aged Hebrews, to judge him in the temple. 

4. When these things had been done, Issa, continuing 
his preaching, came to Jerusalem; when they had learned 
of his coming, all the inhabitants, who knew him already 
by report, came to meet him. 

5. They saluted him with respect and opened to him 
the gates of their temple, so as to hear from his mouth 
what he had said in the other towns of Israel. 

6. And Issa said to them: “The race of men is per- 
ishing because of its lack of faith, for the darkness and 
the tempest have caused the flock of mankind to stray, and 
they have lost their shepherds. 

7. “ But the tempests do not last always, and the dark- 
ness shall not hide the light forever; the heavens shall 
soon become clear again, the heavenly brightness shall be 
shed abroai on all the earth, and the lost sheep shall meet 
around their shepherd. 

8. “Strive not to seek straight roads in the darkness, for 
fear of falling into some ditch; but gather together your 





the true God to men plunged in wickedness, was twenty- 


lost strength, sustain each other, set all your confidence in 


| stirring up our people to revolt. 


governor of Jerusalem by the Pagan King of the country 
of the Roméles, they spoke thus unto him: 

2. “We have seen the man whom thou accusest of 
We have heard bis 
preaching and we know that he is our fellow-countryman. 

3. “But the rulers of the towns have sent thee false 
reports, for he is a just man who teacheth the people the 
word of God. After we had questioned him, we gave him 
leave to go in peace.” 

4. The governor became violently enraged and sent 
his servants in disguise to Issa, so as to spy out all his 
acts, and to communicate to the authorities the least words 
he addressed to the people. 

5. Meanwhile, Saint Issa continued to visit the neigh 
boring towns and preached the true ways of the Creator, 
exhorting the Hebrews to patience and promising them * 
speedy deliverance. 

6. And during all this time, many people followed him, 
wherever he went; many never left him and were like 
servants to him. 

7. And Issa said: “ Believe not in miracles made by 
the hand of man, for he who ruleth nature is alone able ® 
do supernatural things, while man is powerless to stop the 
rage of the winds and to shed abroad the rain. 

8. “ However, there is one miracle which it is possible 
for man to accomplish ; it is when, full of a sincere uae 
he decideth to uproot from his heart all bad thoughts, #* 
when, to reach his end, he goeth no more by the paths © 
iniquity. 





9. “And all the things which are done without God 
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are only coarse errors, seductions and enchantment» 
which only show how far the soul of him who follows this 
art is full of shamelessness, lies and impurity. 

10. “Believe not in oracles, God alone knoweth what 
. to come; he who seeketh after diviners defileth the 
. mple which is in his heart, and proveth want of faith in| 
} s( reator. 


11. “Faith in diviners and in their oracles destroyeth 





simplicity which is born in man and his childlike 
put 


| 

| 

ty; an infernal power taketh possession of him and | 
+} | 


forceth him to commit all manner of crimes and to bow 
down to idols ; 
12. “ While the Lord our 


can be equalled to him, is one, all-powerful, all-knowing, 


God, who has no one that 


ind present everywhere, it is he who possesseth all wis- 


dom and all light; 
13. “It is to him that ye must turn to be comforted in 
sorrows, helped in your works, healed in your 


jiseases; whosoever shall seek him shall not be denied. 


14 
the world before it appeared, existed in the depths of the 


“The secret of nature is in the hands of God; for 





divine thought; it has become material and visible by the | 
will of the Most High. | 
“When ye would turn to him, become children | 
n, for ye know neither the past, nor the present, nor | 
and God is master of time.” 
XIII. 


ture, 
1. In this wise the Holy Issa taught the people of 
Israel for three years in every city and town, on the high 
ways and on the plains, and all things which he had said | 
om to pass. 
2, While he so taught them the servants of the Gov- 


ernor Pilate observed him straitly, though disguised. They 


heard him say not a word like the witness which had been 


witnessed against Issa by the rulers of the people. 


8. But the Governor Pilate was afraid when he saw the | 


great favor with which the people regarded Issa. And the 


enemies of Issa said that he excited the people that they 
And Pilate commanded one of 
his spies to make an accusation against him. 


might make him a king. 


4. Then he bade his soldiers go and arrest Issa. They | 
shuthim up in a prison under the ground, and there tor- 
mented him with various torments, that he might accuse | 
himself and so they might put him to death. 

5. But the Saint only thought of the perfect blessed- 
ness of his brothers, and bore his suffering in the name of 
his Creator. 

6. Then the servants of Pilate tormented him again 
and again, and so they brought him to utter weakness. 
But God was with him, and did not suffer that he should 
die. 

7. When the chief priests and the wise elders of Israel 
had heard of the sufferings and torments which their holy 
one was enduring, they went and begged the Governor to 
set Issa at liberty, because a great feast drew near. 


8. But the Governor would not hear to them. 


They 
then prayed the Governor to bring Issa before the judg- 
ment of the elders, so that before the feast he might be con- 


demned. And Pilate did as they said. 


9. The next day the Governor called together the | 
principal captains and priests, and wise elders and scribes, 
that they might judge Issa. 

10, 


And they brought the holy one from his prison. 
They made him sit before the Governor, between two bri- | 
gands, that they might be judged with him, and that they 
might show to the multitude that he was not the only one 
to be condemned. 

11. And Pilate spoke to Issa, and said to him: “ Oh} 
man, is it true that thou dost raise up the people against 
the rulers, so that thou thyself mayst become king of 
Israel?” 


12. “No man becomes a king 
own will. 


’ answered Issa, “ at his 
They have borne false witness to you when they 
said Lexcited the people. I speak to them only of the 
God of Heaven. It is He whom I have taught the people 


to worship. 


13. “ Fer the children of Israel have lost the innocence | 
of their fathers. If they do not turn tothe true God, they 
will be sacrificed and their temple will fall in ruin. 

14. “ The powers of this world keep the land in peace. 
[ have taught them this, that they should not forget it. I 
have said to them ‘Live as you should live, in the place 
where your lot is cast, that you shall not trouble the peace 
in the land.’ So I taught them to remember that war was 
in their own hearts and in their own souls. 

_ 15. “So is it that the King of Heaven has punished 
them and has cast down the kings of the nations. Yet I 
have said to them that if they are resigned to their lot the 


Kingdom of Heaven will be kept for them as a recom- 
pense.” | 


16. 


And when he had said this, they brought in the 
witnesses, and one of them bore this witness : “ Thou didst | 
Say to the people that the rulers have no power compared | 


with that of the king who would free Israel from the yoke 
of the stranger.” 





| dost thou abuse thy greatness ? 


| forth and washed their hands in 


the soldiers. 


to an end. 


17. “Blessed art thou,” said Issa, “for thou hast spoken 
truth. The King of Heaven is more great and more strong 
than the laws of men, and his kingdom is greater than all 
the kingdoms here below. 

18. “ The time is at hand when at the will of God the 
people of Israel shall cleanse themselves from their sins. For 
it is written that one shall come first who shall proclaim 
the deliverance of the people, and shall bind them together 
in one family.” 

19. And the Governor cried aloud to the judges: 
“Have you heard him? The Israelite Issa acknowledges 
the crime with which he is charged. Judge ye him, there- 
fore, according to your law, and say that he is condemned 
to die.” 

20. “We 


swer of the priests and elders. 


cannot condemn him.” This was the an- 
“Thou hast heard thyself 
that he spoke of the King of Heaven, and that he said 
nothing to the children which broke the law.” 

21. 


betrayed Issa, as his master Pilate had bidden him. 


Then the Governor sent for the witness who had 
And 
this man came and spake to Issa, “ Didst thou not make 
thyself appear as King of Israel, when thou didst say that 
he who reigns in the heavens had sent thee first to prepare 
his people ' 

22. “ Thou 
shalt be pardoned, for what thou hast said did not come 
Then he spake to the Governor: “ Why 
Why dost thcu teach thy 
For thou hast the power without 


And Issa blessed him and said to him: 
from thee.” 


servants to live in a lie? 
this to condemn the innocent.” 

23. When he heard this, the Governor was exceeding 
wroth. He ordered that Issa should die the death, and 
he commanded that the two robbers should be set free. 

24. And the Judges took counsel together, and they 
said to Pilate: “ We will not take upon our heads this 
great sin. We will not condemn an innocent man and set 
robbers free; for this is forbidden by our law.” 


25. 


And 


“Do then what pleases you,” he answered. 


|when he had said this, the priests and the elders went 


And 
“We are innocent of the blood of this just 


a sacred vessel. 


they said : 


| man.” 


XIV. 
1. At the order of the Governor the soldiers seized Issa 
and the two robbers. They led them to the place of pun- 


ishment where they nailed them to crosses which they had 


| planted in the ground. 


2. Allday long the bodies of Issa and of the two rob- 
bers hung there, flowing with blood, under the guard of 
The people stood around them; the relatives 


| of the victims prayed and wept. 


8. At the setting of the sun, the suffering of Issa came 
He lost his consciousness, and the soul of this 
just one parted from his body to go and absorb itself in the 


| Divinity. 


4. Thus came to an end the terrestrial existence of the 
reflection of the Eternal Spirit under the form of a man 
who had saved hardened sinners and had borne so many 
torments. 

5. But Pilate was frightened by what he had done. 


|He gave the body of the holy one to his kinsfolk, who 


buried it near the place of his punishment. The multitude 
went there to pray upon his grave, and filled the air with 
their sighs and lamentations. 

6. After three days, the Governor sent his soldiers to 


take up the body of Issa and to bury it in another place 


for fear of a rising of the people. 


7. The next day, the multitude found the sepulchre 
open and empty. Soon it was spread abroad that the 


Supreme Judge had sent his angels to bear away the mor- 


| tal body of the holy one in which had resided upon the 


earth a part of the Divine Spirit. 

8. When these tidings came to the knowledge of Pilate, 
he was troubled, and he forbade men, under danger of 
slavery and of death, ever to speak the name of Issa, or to 
pray to the Lord for him. 

9. But the people continued to weep, and to glorify its 


master loudly. Many, therefore, were taken into captivity, 


| were submitted to torment, and put to death. . 


10. And the disciples of the holy Issa abandoned the 
country of Israel, and lived on all sides among the pagans. 
They preached to them that they must abandon their 
follies, must think of the salvation of their souls, and of 
that perfect felicity which awaits men in the immaterial 


| world full of life where the great Creator lives in repose 


and in all his purity in perfect majesty. 

11. The pagans, their kings, and their warriors heard 
the preachers. They abandoned their absurd follies. 
And they left their priests and their graven images to 
praise the all-wise Creator of the universe, the King of 
Kings, whose heart is full of mercy without end. 








It is said that Thomas Hardy has described in his 
novels every inch of the scenery around his home at Max 
Gate, near Dorchester. 
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IN APRIL. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
In the windy April, 
When the world’s aglow 
With crocus bell and daffodil, 
And primroses do blow 
Across the dawning meadow 
In spray of green and gold,— 
Every nook in all the land 
Its secret joy doth hold. 
Brightly and lightly 
Drifting swallows fly ; 
Yet my heart is lonesome; 
—Who knows why! 


In the windy April 
Spent is winter’s pain; 

Cheery, piping robin 
Struts the fields again ; 

Ears are glad for hearing, 
Eyes are glad for sight 

Of all the bonny green things 
Climbing to the light; 

Gay day is gray day, 
Rainy day or dry; 

Still my heart is lonesome, 
— Who knows why ! 


In the windy April 
Dear is Hope’s unrest, 
Throbbing in the frozen ground, 
In the frozen breast. 
Clouds fair as sunshine 
Flash and fade away ; 
Silver is the night-time, 
Golden is the day ; 
Best time and blest time 
Of the year is nigh. 
Still my heart is lonesome— 
—God knows why ! 
Scribner. 


CHIMING AND PEALING. 

Miss Charlotte W. Hawes’s recent lecture on Chiming 
and Pealing, delivered at her room, 3 Park street, was of 
peculiar interest. After alluding to the literature of 
campanology, or the science of bell-ringing, mentioning 
some books on the subject in the Public Library, Miss 
Hawes explained some of the technicalities of the bell- 
ringers—pealing, chiming, change-ringing, ringing a 
grandsire, a bob, a treble bob, a bob royal, a bob major, a 
bob maximus, bunting, and dodging of the bells, ete. Miss 
Hawes described various methods of bell-ringing in Eng- 
land, and gave many interesting facts concerning the 
customs of bell-ringing in many countries, ancient and 
modern. The lecture was illustrated by seven charts 
drawn in the office of Mr. Ralph A. Cram, showing the 
methods of bell-ringing. 

Campanology is almost a lost art in this country. 
Very few here understand change-ringing, which is a 
system of musical mathematics from beginning to end. 
The Society of United College Youths in England, still 
existing, is so ancient a guild of bell-ringers that the date 
of its formation is not known. There are other guilds of 
bell-ringers in England, and some of their rules are droll. 
Some periodicals are published in that country, exclusively 
on this subject. Apprentices are taught bell-ringing there, 
lads of ten and eleven years old, beginning their lessons. 
Pealing throws the melody of the bells into each other by 
swinging them over as-they are rung, instead of merely 
striking the tongue of the bell against its sides. 

Mrs. George A. Gowland, leader of the Old Colony 
Guild of bell-ringers, gave further explanations of English 
bell-ringing. This guild has recently been formed in 
Boston by English bell-ringers. Nearly twenty men have 
already joined this association. 

Mr. Henry Hill of Hudson, Mass., secretary of the 
guild, gave many interesting reminiscences of English life, 
connected with bell-ringing. He was formerly a_ bell- 
ringer in St. Mary’s, Leicester, England. He stated that 
he had never heard a peal of bells in any place in this 
country, but merely chiming, although he has travelled 
extensively through the United States. He said the 
Englishman loved his bells, and would fight for them; and 
told some touching anecdotes of English soldiers and their 
longing to hear the familiar sound of the dearly loved bells. 
Mr. Hill sang a composition of his own for change-ringing, 
“ Go tell the story, God is Love.” 

Mr. Frederick Jewell of the Arlington Street Church, 
who has been a bell-ringer for forty-two years, was also 
present. Much interest has been manifested by antiqua- 
rians, by architects with reference to belfry towers, and 
their acoustics, bell 
lovers. 


founders, bell-ringers, and music 
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ELLEN TERRY. 
(In the Merchant of Venice.) 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
As there she lives and moves upon the scene, 
So lived and moved this radiant womanhood 
In Shakespeare’s vision; in such wise she stood 
Smiling upon Bassanio; such her mien 
When pity dimmed her eyelids’ golden sheen, 
Hearing Antonio’s story, and the blood 
Paled on her cheek, and all her lightsome mood 
Was gone. This shape in Shakespeare’s thoughts has 
been! 
Thus dreamt he of her in gray London town ; 
Such were her eyes; on such gold-colored hair 
The grave young judge’s velvet cap was set; 
So stood she lovely in her crimson gown! 
Mine were a happy cast, could I but snare 


Her beauty in a sonnet’s fragile net 
Century. 


LITERATURE. 


COMIC HISTORY. 


Bit Nyr’s History oF THE UNITED STATES. | Illustrated by 
F. Opper. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This history is not so voluminous as Bancroft’s, nor is 
it so condensed as some of the recent school text-books on 
the same subject, and it is not at all a tedious logical un- 
folding of events after a certain supposed natural order. 
It is an attempt, for one thing, to modernize events some 
centuries old by antedating a great many recent inventions 
so as to make them figure in the development of civiliza- 
tion. It will be seen at once that great vividness is secured 
by representing Washington as receiving telegrams, and 
Cortez as in telephonic communication with certain parties, 
and General Burgoyne as having a stylographic pen 
knocked out of his hand by a cannon-ball, and the Indians 
as annointing themselves with kerosene oil. 

Some portions of the book are satirical, but this does 
not appear to have been any prominent part of the author's 
design. Indeed, there is not visible any other design than 
mere comicality. Of course, there are many laughable 
passages, but as usual where this is the main or sole mo- 
tive there is a vast deal that is empty and in no sense even 
amusing. Genuine wit, like a logical judgment, must have 
some content of thought ; and I fear that a great deal that 
Mr. Nye says would hardly stand this test. 

I quote some samples: “ Webster was a smart man and 
a good extemporaneous speaker.” “ Van Buren failed of a 
re-election as the people did not fully indorse his adminis- 
tration. Administrations are not generally indorsed where 
the people are unable to get over six pounds of sugar for a 
dollar.” Speaking of the battle of Cerro Gordo: “ Santa 
Anna left his leg on the field of battle and rode away on a 
pet mule named Charlotte Corday. The leg was pre- 
served and taken to the Smithsonian Institute. It is made 
of second-growth hickory and has a brass_ferrule and a 
rubber eraser on the end.” At the storming of the Castle 
of Chepultepec : “First the outer works were sealed, which 
made them much more desirable, and the moat was re- 
moved by means of a stomach-pump and _ blotting pad.” 
Near the close it is apologetically said: “ Facts have crept 


into this history, it is true, but no man could regret it more | 


than the author.”’ A glimmer of philosophic truth appears 
among the final utterances: “ Heretofore among the poli- 
ticians a platform, like that on the railroad cars, is made 
for the purpose of helping the party to get aboard, but not 
to ride on.” 

The most that can be said for the illustrations is that 
they happily correspond withthe text and even increase 
the comicality—which is saying much. 

The volume will furnish no end of amusement to acer- 
tain large class of persons. But, after all, there is an evil 
which necessarily inheres in such abook. Young America 
is quite enough lacking in reverence without any adventi 
tious aids. To see the great men of the past, whose char- 
acters have been invested in our minds with a certain dig- 
nity and high moral worth, put in ridiculous positions and 
made the subjects of rather broad comedy is not on the 
whole a salutary kind of teaching. Of course, there are 
many mature minds which will not be affected in this way; 
but there are others to which it will hardly be wholesome. 


Gro. M. STEELE. 


A Brave Baby and Other Stories, by Sara E. Wiltse | 


( Boston: Ginn & Company), is a small volume containing 


some twenty to thirty short stories for children, some of 
them seemingly drawn from real life, others of a mytholog- | 
ical character, and a number of fairy tales as well. For | 
the most part they have a moral, and there is a large | 


element of the pathetic in their telling; though here and 


there is a simple bit of fancy ora story for the story's 


sake. They are markedly free from theological narrow- 
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ness, and as a whole the volume might find a place in the 
development of the more serious side of a child’s nature. 


| The opening story, it appears from the Preface, has been 


used by the senior class “ in one of the oldest seminaries in 
Massachusetts” in their ethical course. Some of these 
stories have already appeared in print. 


AMERICA’S FIRST WOOD ENGRAVER. 


Lire AND WorkKs OF ALEXANDER ANDERSON, M. D., THE First 
AMERICAN Woop ENGRAVER. By Frederic M. Burr, A. M. 
From the press of Burr Brothers, New York. 


This is an exceedingly welcome volume, inasmuch as 
a peculiar interest attaches to the history of wood engrav- 
ing in this country. 

A study of the Father of American Wood Engraving 
has proved a difficult but corigenial task to the author of 
this interesting volume. A circumstantial diary kept by 
Dr. Anderson for the years 1795-1798 proved a pleusant 
and helpful illumination to the character of the man, and 
incidentally furnished data from which researches into his 
early efforts and later successes might be made. Quaint in 
the extreme are the records of this simple life, and no less 
unique are many of the specimens of Dr. Anderson’s early 
work as an engraver. 

From his earliest youth he had manifested a passion 
for drawing, though obliged to content himself, at that 
childish period, with indigo dissolved in water, as he was 
unable to obtain ink. Chancing to see a pile of Hogarth’s 
prints, illustrating the careers of the Idle and the Indus- 
trious Apprentices, his destiny was determined. The pas- 
sion to go and do likewise almost drove him wild. He was 
but twelve years of age, but he was fertile in resources. 
He persuaded a silversmith to roll some large copper pen- 
nies into thin plates, and upon these he made his first 
engraving, using as agraver the back-spring of a pocket- 
knife ground to a sharp point. This was in 1787. 

Subsequently young Anderson studied medicine, but 
the ruling passion would work its will, and in 1783 he be- 
gan engraving upon wood, cutting a tobacco stamp on 
that material. A bookseller encouraged him by paying 
him fifty cents a piece for some geometrical figures. Pres- 
ently he ventured to use boxwood. His tools were made 
by an ordinary blacksmith, but in the face of all difficulties 
he‘ laid, says the author, “the foundation of the art that now 
occupies so prominent a position in the amusement and in- 
struction of millions.” 

I will not forestall the pleasure of the reader by relat- 
ing the varied interesting events of Dr. Anderson’s 
career, nor describe the progress of his art from his earli- 
est wood cuts for The Looking Glass of the Mind, to his 
own portrait engraved in his best style in his eighty-first 
year. The illustrations, nearly forty in number, add 
largely to the charm of the narrative"and tend to render 
the handsome volume a contribution to the curiosities of 
bibliography. GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION AND THE MISSION OF THE JEWs. New 
ork: Harper and Brothers. 


From the usual point of view there is muchin the Jew 
that seems paradoxical. He has supplied material for the 
cheap wit of the comic journal; his alleged love of money, 
forwardness, boastfulness, in a word, his supposed ‘ bump- 
tiousness,” have been very thoroughly exploited. Nor is it 
possible to deny that these jokes have a certain foundation 
in fact. How secure that foundation is may be estimated 
by considering what would happen to any national type 
were it debased for the purpose of ridicule, all its redeem- 
ing qualities carefully ignored, and every foible magnified 
out of due proportion. For over against this money-catch- 
ing, peddling, self-assertive, ostentatious Jew, rises the 
other conception: the Jew as statesman, musician, scien- 
tist, scholar, law-giver; a jurist whose decrees antedate 
the great system of Roman jurisprudence, and yet survive 
to influence the modern state. Or, if in this more or less 
democratic age one cares to reckon ancestry, one may re- 
eall the proud boast of Scott’s Rebecca as to those names 
compared with which the nobility of Norman descent “is 
as the gourd compared with the cedar.” 

The author of the book under review, who chooses to 
remain anonymous, writes from the Jewish point of view; 
with much conviction but with evident openness and a de- 
sire to be fair-minded. A quotation may best illustrate his 
claims, especially for the Jews of the Middle Ages—a por- 
tion of his material for which he has drawn upon Prof. M. 
J. Schleiden, so far as the facts are concerned : 





Casting one more glance back, we find that the Jews, 
| through the whole of the dark, mentally sterile, and rotten 
Middle Ages, were the preservers of a rational agriculture, as 
of all greater industries, silk culture, dyeing and weaving, and 
the representatives and advancers of wider commerce—the 
| foundation to the wealth of nations. We have seen that in con- 
tinuous intellectual exertion they cultivated the whole region 
of science, which they advanced until, at the close ofthe Middle 
| Ages, they could hand it over to the nations who were about to 
awaken from theirsleep. They are the founders of scientific 
philology. They were the only people who, in contrast to the 
narrowness and ignorance of the Christian clergy, preserved 
and advanced a thorough and fruitful knowledge of Scripture; 
because for many centuries they alone were familiar with the 
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Oriental languages, and to a certain extent even with acing 
Greek, together with the knowledge of Western tongues, 

The three factors for the diffusion of intellectual acy, 
ity and its fruits among the Jewish nation, the author fig, 
to be the commercial ability, the schools and the lingyj« 
versatility of the Jews. 

As for those Jews who were distinguished in higto,, 
science, philosophy; as bankers, as the financial agen; 
kings, and .in many other lines as well, the book 
swarms with theirnames. The author wastes litt); 


air 
in complaint as to Jewish persecution, though he p 

their long list of martyrs as showing their steadfastness , 
a belief; he rather affirms their high position as agai, 
the conventional estimate of the medieval Jew; ar 
for Hebraic societies which shall give to the world « sop 
adequate and truthful record of the life of the Jews ging 


the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem, at met 


i 


when they are neither praying nor suffering.” 

One feels that the author is right in recognizi; 
chafing effect that comes from placing a rac 
strong a national feeling as the Jews possess, am 
surroundings. To be pointed at as different fro 
people must develop a self-consciousness that shows 
either in shy ness or self-assertion ; yet he holds 
“ strict racial unity of the Jews is doubtful.” Phe 
life fof the Jewish family,even in such glimpses 
come to the outer world, has always possessed attra 
tive element. Those who desire to learn the Jewish view 
the Jew willdo well to read this book, of which 
points have been touched upon in this review. 


LISBETH 
ing Co 


By Leslie Keith New York: The Cassel) I 


This story of English middle-class life has more force 
and flavor to it than usually goes to the average moder 
novel. The action, it is true, is not very rapid, 
abundance of detail accomplishes something ; the chara 
ters grow more definite, and the drift of the plot remains 
clear. 

One may even say that the author has modelled th: 
most successful scenes after George Eliot; the squabb 
the family pride, the plain-speaking, honesty, sord 
and grim ‘cantankerousness’ of this family, more S 
than English, is a lifelike study of that British Philistir 
which is the despair of the apostles of ‘sweetness 
light.’ Moreover, the types are differentiated, « 
member stands out as a distinct personality, while tl 
out the whole book the reader will not, I think, recall 
character as a makeweight. Two or thee novels of | 
‘light literature’ order might be spun easily out of | 
abundant material of "Lisbeth; while the general tone of 
the book is even more suggestive of George Eliot tha: 
its character-drawing ; quite serious, rather sombre in 
general outlook, yet lofty in its ideals and holding fast 
the moral inspiration of duty. 

On one point only does the author seem to have dwelt 
with superfluous fulness. The Grub Street side of litera 
ture seems to possess a peculiar fascination for authors- 
especially reasonably successful ones—as material for 
‘copy,’ and achance to show up the shabby and _sord 
side of journalism is a chance that they can scarcely foreg 
Certainly there need be no quarrel with the motive or 
the intention; there is need of reform, and turning on the 
light is always effective ; but from the purely artistic p 
of view the zeal of the reformer may somewhat 
weight his story. 

Moreover, without insisting that literature should pait 
life all rose-color, is it too much to ask that the 
angelic character in the book should not suffer a somewhat 
early and very sudden{decease, especially as it is hard t 
say how it affects the story, already practically conclude 
Eva St. Clair, Little Nell, Paul Dombey—surely there bas 
been already a sufficient slaughter of the innocents. 

‘Lisbeth herself, the heroine, is a noble, woma! 
character, who shines with the love and cheer and sya 
pathy that belongs to the best of the Puritan tempera 
ment. 

In the King’s Country, by Amanda M. Douglas 
( Boston: Lee & Shepard), is a story on philantl 
lines, showing throughout the influencé of the new move 
ment for the bettering of the social condition for tho* 
who have suffered unduly in the sharp competitions of 
the present industrial system. It is worth noting that # 
author does not deal with the slum problem, but rate’ 
with that portion of the question that has been, perlap* 
a trifle neglected—the sympathetic help needed by tho 
whose existence is one struggle to keep out of the slums" 
which every check threatens to submerge them; and 
equally important work of rousing the rich to the sen © 
what is at once their duty and privilege in this matter # 
comes in for its share of attention. : 

There is romance in this story as well as the recor’ 
helpful offices between those of the same ‘set’ as well ® 
between them and those whose lives would have dv¥e* 
outside that charmed circle had they not been brought is 





to 
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. by loving and tactful endeavor; and without much | use of ‘ affronted’ for ‘fronted,’ yet these slips scarcely 
. hing, or any harping upon the new methods of phil-| mar the mild pleasure that such an innocuous story as A 
anthropy—indeed, there seems to be no mention of the} Ward in Chancery is capable of giving. 


preac 


Society of Christian Endeavor in the book—the spirit of 
all these methods inspires the entire story, taking a form 
that is specially adaptable to the minds and interests of 
rirls too young as yet to appreciate fully all the details of 
th se methods in themselves. 


Sonnets and Other Verses, by 
(Stone & Kimball: Cambridge and Chicago), is a small 
ook of well-written verse, showing a fair amount of really 


George Santayana 


poetical conception. It has become so much a matter of 
course that the younger poets of the present time should 
sing in the minor key that one cannot fairly take Mr. 
Santayana to task for following the fashion; that it is, on 
the whole, a laudable fashion is at least questionable. 
Passing from the sonnets to the odes, one finds that the 
No fault 


eed be found with the workmanship; and indeed it is 


Sapphic mearure has been used throughout. 


possible to go further in praise, and declare that there is a 


poetical cast of thought and melody of expression. This 


special measure, however, is so identified with passionate 

eling that its use implies a certain intensity either of 
longing, joy, sorrow, or aspiration, more particularly in the 
short closing line of the stanza; a sentiment that is fre- 


suently absent in this author’s odes. Much of the charm 


of verse lies in the subtile affinity of certain verse-forms 
for particular subjects; one would scarcely attempt a dash- 
ing rouse, for example, in the heroic couplet. 

Che short poem entitled Decima may give a slight hint 
of the author's style : 


Silent daisies out of reach, 
Maidens of the starry grass, 
Gazing on me as I pass 

With a look too wise for speech, 
Teach me resignation,—teach 
Patience to the barren clod, 

As, above your happier sod, 
Bending to the wind’s caress, 
You—unplucked, alas!—no less 
Sweetly manifest the god. 


The Power of Art may serve to illustrate the quality of 
the sonnets: 


Not human art, but living gods alone 
Can fashion beauties that by changing live 
Her buds to spring, his fruits to autumn give, 
To earth her fountains in her heart of stone; 
But these in their begetting are o’erthrown, 
Nor may the sentenced minutes find reprieve; 
And summer in the blush of joy must grieve 
To shed his flaunting crown of petals blown. 
We to our works may not impart our breath, 
Nor them with shifting light of life array; 
We show but what one happy moment saith ; 
Yet may our hands immortalize the day 
When life was sweet, and save from utter death 
The sacred past that should not pass away. 


Lucifer, a poem in dramatic form, concludes the volume, 
which is neatly bound in dark blue cloth of a pleasantly 


It is an- 
nounced that “four hundred and fifty copies of this book 


rough texture, and has a decorative title-page. 


have been printed on small paper.” 


Life’s Litule Ironies, a set of tales with some colloquial 
sketches entitled A Few Crusted Characters, by Thomas 
Hardy ( New York: Harper & Brothers), is a collection 
of short stories, all of them, most probably, being familiar 
to readers of Harper’s Magazine. As the leading title 
implies, they are not precisely rose-colored fiction, but the 
wealth of Mr. Hardy’s style and a certain aloofness of char- 
acters and incidents from this present day keep these 
records of mischance from being unduly depressing. In 
one or more of these tales the author trenches on ground 
that is largely forbidden to an English novelist, though 
the directness of his treatment saves the subject from any 
particular offensiveness. Considering the seriousness of 
some of the misfortunes that Mr. Hardy chronicles, the 
reader will be apt to feel that ‘ Little’ is in itself ironical in 
the connection in which he uses it. 


The sketches of characters in the village of Upper Caffyn is an Irishwoman of old family. She was educated 


NOTES. 

Friedrich Spielhagen, the German author, celebrated 
the sixty-fifth anniversary of his birth on February 24, In 
answer to the request of the editor of a well-known Ger- 
man paper, the novelist wrote: ‘“* Although I have not had 
perfect health, I have not felt any of the real burdens of 
age—I suppose on account of the good consequences of 
the fine Pomeranian and Riigen air which | breathed asa 
boy and young man, and the fact that I have always been 
a passionate pedestrian, rider, skater, sailor and hunter. 
In the face of this great love of physical exercise and a 
life in the open air, it is always a marvel to me that I 
became an author—and an author who has written a great 
deal |" 

The April number of Harper’s Magazine contains a 
brilliant article on Yale University, by Prof. Arthur T. 
Hadley, of the Yale faculty. 
its national character, its achievements, aims, and needs, 


Yale’s leading tendencies, 


are ably and clearly presented. 


M. Zola says, in an interview reported in McClure’s 
Magazine, that in the future tales for children would be 





what he should most like to write; “or, perhaps,” he adds, 
“] may carry out a pet scheme of mine and write a history 
of French literature, which will be quite different from 
whatever has been written on the subject before.” 


A correspondent of The Critic went to see Mrs. Burton 
Harrison the other day, and at the end of the call said: 
“ Before closing this pleasant interview, I want to ask an 
Don’t answer it if you think it 
rude :—do you draw the characters in your stories from 
life ?” replied Mrs. 
Harrison. “No. Ido not draw my characters from life. 


impertinent question. 


“ The question is not at all rude, 
I would scorn to do such athing. I take composite photo- 
graphs of half a dozen people and make one portrait of 
them. I have never taken one person, man or woman, 
from any one man or woman I have known. I use types, 
not individuals. People sometimes say to me, ‘ You mean 
so-and-so in your book,’ when I have never seen or heard 
of so-and-so in my life, but there are so many people who 
are just like so many other people that you get the name 
of painting portraits when you are only painting types.” 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward works as carefully over her 
novels as though she were making the finest mosaic. | 
saw recently, writes The Lounger in The Critic, the fourth 
revision of the page-proofs of Marcella, and even in this 
fourth going-over, words were changed and sentences 
reconstructed to make the whole more perfect. It was the 
English proof-sheets that I saw. In this country, correct- 
ing page-proofs to any great extent would be an expensive 
luxury. Here the pages are cast, that is, they are electro- 
typed; but in England, where the editions are so much 
smaller, and the books so much more costly, they are 
usually printed from the type. 

When Froude, the* historian, was an Anglican clergy- 
man, he published one of his sermons, the manuscript of 
which is now in the British Museum. 


Count Tolstoi has just repeated his public declaraton 
that he does not give any one the exclusive or even the 
preferential right of publishing his works and translating 
from them. “I offer it indiscriminately,” he say’, “ to all 
those publishers who find the publication of my works or 
their translation desirable.” 


The latest sensation in the London world of fiction is 
A Yellow Aster, by a lady who appeared before the public 
as ‘ Iota,’ but who, when her book became the rage of the 
hour, let it be known that she was Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn, the wife of a London physician. The title was 
suggested to the author by the many attempts of the flori- 
culturists to achieve that perhapsimpossible flower. Mrs. 


Lord, what things you see that travel. 
people are all French wherever you go; what an over- 
whelming effect that must have. 
at a time, but two I generally found overpowering. I 
used to cut and run, but then, in their own vineyards, 
maybe they are endurable enough.” 


try Library are: 


I daresay the 


I have stood one of ’em 


Among the new novels in Appletons’ Town and Coun- 
A Costly Freak, by Maxwell Gray; A 
Beginner, by Rhoda Broughton; A Yellow Aster, by Iota; 
The Trepasser, by Gilbert Parker; and The Rubicon, by 
E. F. Benson, author of Dodo. 

At the recent meeting of the English Bibliographical 
Society, Mr. H. B. Wheatley urged upon the members the 
compilation of a bibliography of Chaucer, the scheme to 
include the registration of MSS. as weil as of books. He 
would divide the bibliography of Chaucer into fourteen 
parts, viz.: (1) The collected works, (2) The Canterbury 
Tales, (3)The Romaunt of the Rose, (4) The Trial of St 
Tressida, (5) minor poems, (6) prose works, (7) various 
modernizations, (8) tales for children, (9) translations, 
(10) imitations, (11) supposititious works, (12) biography, 
(18) Chauceriana, (14) list of lost poems. 

A Yellow Aster, published in D. Appleton & Co.’s 
Town and Country Library, is said by the author to be to 
some extent an expression of her views as to the effect of 
the maternal instinct upon women’s lives. It has proved 
the most successful English novel since Dodo. 

Miss Alice French, otherwise Octave Thanet, the Iowa 
writer, is emulating Mr. Du Maurier in illustrating a story 
from her own pen. It is the camera, however, and not the 
pencil, that she employs. A story thus ornamented by 
her is to be printed in a coming number of The Midland 
Monthly. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Marcella has gone into a sec- 
ond edition before the first is on the market. Two editions 
of Mr. Crawford’s Katherine Lauderdale have been ex- 
hausted, though the work was published only on the 20th 
inst. These editions each exceeded 10,000 copies. 

The fourth volume of the illustrated edition of J. R, 
Green's Short History of the English People is coming 
from the Harper press. Another forthcoming book in its 
list is Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s Pastime Stories. 
Richard Le Gallienne has written a new volume which 
he calls Prose Fancies, and G. P. Putnam’s Sons are to 
publish it. 

In Gen. Bradley ‘T. Johnson’s forthcoming biography 
of George Washington, he introduces his hero as the grand- 
son of John Washington, who came to Virginia on a trad- 
ing voyage as first mate of a tobacco ship owned and com- 
manded by Mr. Edward Prescott. General Bradley paints 
Washington as a Virginian gentleman of his time, fond of 
life, of pleasure, and of his friends, and as a man of high 
temper, fierce pugnacity and indomitable will, coupled with 
entire and perfect control of himself. Several times during 
the American Revolution, it is stated, his temper carried 
him away, as with Charles Lee at Monmouth, and his Ber- 
serker blood fired, as at Germantown, Brandywine and 
Princeton, where Sullivan forced him to be more careful 
of his life. 


D.C. Heath & Co. have in press, for immediate issue in 
Heath's Modern Language Series, Freytag’s Rittmeister 
von Alt-Rosen, witth introduction and notes by Professor 
J. T. Hatfield, of Northwestern University. This interest- 
ing historical novel belongs to the famous ‘ Ahnen’ series, 
and is at once valuable from a literary and historical 
point of view, and exceedingly useful as a text in some- 
what advanced German, combining as it does information 
about the time of the Thirty Years War with thrilling 
fiction. 


Mr. W. T. Smedley is illustrating Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner’s new novel, The Golden House, a study of New 
York society. It is to be published serially in Harper's 
Magazine later in the year. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Longpuddle are perhaps more amusing, and Mr. Hardy entirely at home, all her early years being spent in the|Sranp Fast, Craic-Royston. By William Black. New and 
sing Mr. j 


has done full justice to their quaintness. 


The sea-green 


country. One of her amusements was following the hounds 


Revised edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 80c. 


cover, with its comic und tragic masks, is both agreeable with her father. When a stepmother appeared upon the | Tue Wee Ones or JAPAN. By Mae St. John Bramhall. Illus- 


and appropriate. 


A Ward in Chancery, by Mrs. Alexander (D. Apple- 
n and Company: New York), is a bit of ‘light litera- 
ture’ on the conventional lines of the English novel. 
There is no pronounced villain, and the greater portion of 


t 


the characters belong to ‘society’; while the catastrophe 
—a ways so useful in stories as an aid in clearing up mis- 
understandings and bringing people into right relations 
with one another—sweeps away the heroine’s fortune, 
‘caving her only the pittance of £1200; still, $6000 is 


8Or i ' . . . 
mthing! Besides, she marries the right man, and one 
wi 


reader desire ? 


0 is able to support her—and what more can the novel-| wet, & have you Plays and Green Rooms & Fanny Kellies 
One may quarrel with ‘ bourgeoisie’ as ap-|to chat with of an Evening, and is the air purer than the 


ing, and while engaged in this laudable work she met and 


and in that far region he regained his health. 
the bush that A Yellow Aster was written. 


In a lot of autograph letters advertised for sale by 
auction in London is one addressed by Charles Lamb to 
Mr. Kenny, St. Valery sur Somme, in which is some char- 
acteristic fooling, after this fashion: “ Well & how far is 
St. Vallery sure Some from Paris, & do you get wine and 
| walnuts intolerable and the vintage does it suffer from the 





plied to a social class in England, and wonder at the mis- | old gravel pits, and the bread so much whiter as they say 


scene the young woman left home to study hospital nurs- 


married Dr. Mannington Caffyn. The husband soon fell 
ill, and they were forced to seek the* Australian climate, 
It was in| ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTISs, 


trations yy C.58. Weldon. New York: Harper & Brothers. - 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Tue Expert Waitress. A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen 
and Dining-Room. By Anne Frances Springstead. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Volume IIL Historical 
and Memorial Addresses. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $3.50. 


JULIET AND RomzEo. From the Italian of Luigi Da Porto. Tllus- 
trations by Marold. With Introduction by W. J. Rolfe, 
Litt. D. World Classics. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 
For Sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, $1.00. 


THE SHOw AT WASHINGTON. By Louis Arthur Coolidge and 
James Burton Reynolds. Washington: Washington Pub- 
lishing Co. 


InpuUCTIVE StupIES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By William R. 
Harper, Ph. D., and Isaac B. Burgess, A.M. New York: 
American Book Company. Price, 40c. 


LABORATORY STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Le 
Roy C. Cooley, Ph.D. New York: American Book Com- 








pany. Price, 50c. 
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SPRING SONG. 





BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL 8COTT. 
Sing me a song of the early spring, 
Of the yellow light where the clear air cools, 
Of the lithe willows bourgeoning 
In the amber pools. 


Sing me a song of the spangled dells, 
Where hepaticas tremble in starry groups, 

Of the violets swinging their golden bells 
As the light wind swoops. 


Sing me a song of the shallow lakes, 
Of the hollow fall of the nimber rill, 
Of the trolling rapture the robin wakes 

On the windy hill. 


Sing me a song of the gleaming swift, 
Of the vivid Maryland-yellow-throat, 

Of the vesper sparrow’s silver drift 
From the rise remote. 


Sing me a song of the crystal cage, 

Where the tender plants in the frames are set, 
Where kneels my love Armitage, 

Planting the pleasant mignonette. 


Sing me a song of the glow afar, 
Of the misty air and the crocus light, 
Of the new moon following a silver star 


Through the early night. 
Scribner. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


MET ON THE HIGHWAY. 


“ Doesn't it make a holiday for you to meet, just inci- 
dentally you know, on the every-day highways your work 
takes you up and down, somebody who is really, pungently 
individual—somebody who stands out from the mass of 
his fellows, like a dash of color against a background of 


gray?” 
“Yes; it’s great luck to meet such an one; or a group 
of them. It’s like chancing on an unexpectedly interest- 


Want to 


5." 


ing chapter in a book one is reading for duty. 
exchange experiences of the sort—within a week, say ‘ 
* * 
a 

“ Well, mine would be the chancing on the quaintest little 
old lady, standing on the corner of Huntington Avenue 
and Chester Park, looking a bit dazedly and timorously 
up and down. ‘My dear ’—she said to me, in such a thin, 
meek little voice it went to my heart—‘ My dear, would 
you mind telling me, when a Cross-Town car comes along, 
that it is a Cross-Town car? And then would you mind 
helping me a little across the tracks to reach it? You 
see "—she laid a little, slender hand, in a pathetically 
shabby black glove, on my arm—‘ You see, my dear, my 
eyes can’t see far, and my knees aren’t quite steady. And 
I do assure you it’s very inconvenient to be old!’ 

“ * Inconvenient!’ Could Dickens have invented a more 
delicious word, than this dear, small, queer, piteous old soul 
hit upon, in which to phrase the loneliness of unhelped 
age? It somehow brought to mind that old nobleman who 


found death by the guilletine ‘ennuyant’.” 


** 
* 


“IT have only, from the week, to chronicle meeting a 
Face. And I wish I hadn't. It was in the front row of 
the balcony of a theatre; I saw-it, and after that I didn’t 
see anything else. I say ‘it,’ because the whole thing're- 
solved itself into a Face; I’ve no notion what sort of body 
belonged to it. The Face—a woman’s—was a uniform 
yellowish gray, of tint, dusted thickly over with a dead- 
white powder. The eyes were pale blue, deep set, and 
their lashes and brows artificially blackened. The hair 
was bleached a vivid, unwholesome yellow; the lips 
‘salved’ to a hideous, un-human scarlet. The Face was 
surmounted by a light-blue hat, with a nodding, bobbing 
feather. I never saw anything so hauntingly dreadful, out 
of a bad dream. It was a sort of combination of Mrs. 
Skewton and that cheerful lady in the Ancient Mariner 


whose 
ocks were yellow as gold; 


The Nis Miunoe life-in-death was sh 
Who thicks men’s blood with cold! Ph 
“My seeing was a group of sailors, swinging along 
Charles street last Sunday morning. They were so pic- 
turesquely out of harmony with their environment: that 
was the thing that struck me first. The street was in its 
mid-morning quiet: all the good folk at church; all the 
shops closed and shuttered; the pale sunshine drowsing on 
the old sidewalks and walls; now and then a burst of 
organ-music and psalm from the partly open windows of the 
yellow church on the corner. And down this peaceful Sun- 
day street came the sailor-lads — Malays, I should roughly 
guess them to be; dark of skin, fierce of eye, rolling and 
lurching along as if on a slanting deck; and in the very 
sight of them, in the atmosphere their momentary passing 
¢reated, there came to me all sorts of queer, fresh, exotic 


dice ~<thin oale tant of the sea; the whistle of the 
wind in the sails; a whiff of sandal-wood; the thick, aro- 
matic smell of the tar, steaming up from the seams of a 
sun-scorched deck. And their odd sea-gait seemed, as 
they went, to time itself to Kipling’s rough sea-rhyme:-— 


‘Seven men from off the salt, back on shore again, 

Rolling down the Ratcliffe road,— drunk and raising Cain’ ”’ — 
“ My seeing wasn’t people, but a Presence. Did you 
see the Northern Lights last week? 1 walked up and 
down the windy avenue for an hour, lost in the wonder of 
them. 
dull crimson ; the sky all ablaze and a-dance with them ; 
up-thrusting of a 
Valkyrie, moving down 


Such cold splendor of shining green and weird, 


sudden 
the 
the way from Valhalla, to guard some hero home. 


now, from out the dark, a 
phalanx of glittering lances ; 
Nowa 
strange and solemn pulsing of intense color, outward from 
the shadows, like a suggested Splendor, whose full revela- 
tions would blast mortal eyes with annihilating beauty. 
And from it all there blew a wind as cold as emancipatingly 
free as the wind of Death.” 
%,° 

“ Mine wasn’t a splendid seeing; only a queer, shabby, 
pathetic one. Wewere coming in on a late train; and 
there got in, at one of the way-stations, the queerest crowd 


They 


with no freshness of coloring ; but their eyes were merry , 


you ever saw out of Dickens. all had tired faces; 
they were dishevelled to a degree in dress and coiffure; 
but they had a Bohemian, jolly, 
look, that 
one big, burly fellow, with a tremendous bass voice, 
the 
with fine dark eyes; 


happy-go-lucky sort of 


warmed the cockles of my heart. There was 


who 
seemed to have a fatherly oversight of crowd; a 
middle-aged woman, of comely figure, 
a slender child, 


who 


with long yellow curls; an impish little 


person, might be almost any age; very swarthy 
with” — 
** 
. 

—*“ A travelling Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company!” 
—* Astute woman! It was! 
the moment we began to ‘sort the characters; that 
they were some kind of fakir-folk was evident from a first 


glance. 


We were sure of it, from 
out’ 


And our intuitions were confirmed in the oddest 
way. ‘Uncle Tom’ kept casting sidelong, sheepish glances 
at the Professor ; and at last, with an ‘ I'm-a-going-to-try-it 
—anyway’ air, he crossed the car and said, shamefacedly, 
yet rather pleasantly, too—‘I don’t know that you care to 
but 


me!’ 


recognize such a vagabond, Sir ; Il was one of your 


once !’—‘ Lord bless said the Professor— 


pupils, 
‘ Why, it’s Scranton !’— Well, Scranton it was; and being 
down on his theatrical luck—he’d had several good en- 
gagements since he went on the stage after leaving college 
—he was doing ‘Uncle Tom’ on the New England cir- 
cuit. | We were presented to Marks and Little Eva and 
had the jolliest time you can imagine. I had serious 
thoughts of trying to connect myself with the company as 
press agent. One doesn’t often achieve such congenial 
vagabondage, in this decorous, conventional world ! ” 


Dérotuy Lunpr. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week may almost be discussed in a para- 
graph, so empty has it been of significant happenings. The 
stories of the theatre have been only stories of more or less 
successful repetitions. 

The most novel and entertaining event of the week was 
the special performance of ‘As You Like It,’ on Tuesday 
afternoon, at the Columbia Theatre, in aid of the Home 
for Crippled Children. The always lovely play had been 
admirably rehearsed, and was acted with much spirit and 
Miss Bur- 
ress’s Rosalind, though a bit modern and at times self- 
conscious, and charming 
Mrs. Bond’s Celia was uncommonly well read, gay and 
facile. Mr. MeWade’s Adam was a refreshingly fine 
piece of right old-fashioned work. Mr. Holt’s Orlando 
frequently recalled Mr. Plympton’s classic work in the 
part, and made an agreeable impression by its frank and 
manly earnestness; but nothing 
lack of the ardent, first 
Orlando's charm. Mrs. Ingersoll’s Audrey was deliciously 
queer and hearty; a ripe and full-blooded bit of genuine 
comedy. 


earnestness, and often with pleasant illusion. 


was gracious, graceful to see. 


youth which is 


negro servant. 
At the Hollis Street Theatre, Miss Marlowe has played | 


her presentation to the Boston public. 
the first time in the present engagement. 


to-night, their merry fortnight of farce-comedy. 


the year, such a golden harvest. 





can compensate for the 
at the heart of 


‘Daybreak,’ Mr. Rosa’s admirable little one-act 
emotional play, was given as an afterpiece ; the author do-| introduced Miss 
ing a telling bit of genre impersonation as a faithful old | spoke on school hygiene. 


an exceedingly successful week, in characters familiar, in |health of the children. 
Next week, also, | 
she will appear in repertoire, ‘Cymbeline * being given for chairman of Committee on Hygiene and Physical Culture, 


At the Columbia Theatre ‘ Africa,’ as brilliantly pre. 

sented by George Thatcher’s minstrels, has won much 

favor. Next ‘The Prodigal Daughter,’ which 

achieved so great a New York success both as spectacle 

and melodrama. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, the ‘ Stowaway ’ 
its engagement to-night, to be 
‘ The Silver King.’ 

At the 
come, continue to make varied and splendid bid for public 


week 


ends 
succeeded on Monday by 


Tremont Theatre, ‘ America’ will, for a week to 
favor, which hitherto has been munificently accorded jt. 

From the Park Theatre comes the depressing inte}}j 
Aunt’ 
Crowds nightly 


gence that merry ‘ Charley’s will linger with us by: 


two weeks more. gather for yet anot 


glimpse of the queer, dear little dame from Brazil. 


her 


Colonel saa ciel s Lecture. 


Some weeks ago, Col. T. W. r. Higginson addressed one 


of the Grand Army posts of yar. a0 on The Fugitive 


Slave Cases, with Special Reference tothe Anthony Burns 


Case. On Monday evening last, in response to an invita 


tion from many Cambridge friends, he 


Hall. 


It was with surprise and amazement that the speaker 


repeated that 
address at Brattle 


heard himself introduced by Mr. Thorp as “ 
T. W. Higginson of Worcester.” 
back at 


the Revers nd 
But he took his hearers 
years when he was so known, 


once to the when 


Worcester was the centre of antislavery feeling in Massa 


cLusetts, and when one of its leaders was the young 
clergyman of the ‘Come-outer’ congregation which occu 
pied an ‘upper chamber’ in that growing town. To ar 


audience of whom the greater part had grown up since th 


days of which he spoke, he sketched the chief cases in 
volving the rights of fugitive slaves, the cases of Latimer, 


Shadrach, Simms and Burns, and the opposition which 


was offered by the more determined Abolitionists to their 


return to slavery. The lecturer kept quite closely to those 


matters which were under his personal observation, and 
the grimness of the picture was all lighted up by his inim 


itable humor; but he made newly vivid to every hearer 


the curious temper of the early Abolitionists, with their 


hatred of organization and their singular mixture of deter 


mination and non-resistance—a temper so warlike that 
they could attempt the storming of a court-house and the 
forcible rescue of a prisoner, and so peaceful 
for that 


weapon than the umbrella which the caution of a New 


that 
more 


they 


could assemble assault with no deadly 


Englander prompts him to take on all occasions. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 





} MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION. 


The April meeting of the Massachusetts Commandery 
was attended by about 350 companions at the American 
An 
the occasion was the presentation of a bronze equestrian 
group to Col. A. A. Rand. Ona silver plate at the base 
of the piece is this inscription : 
State of Massachusetts, Military Order of the Loyal Le 
gion of the United States, to Col. Arnold A. Rand, | 
V.—Recorder, in Grateful Appreciation of Many Years of 
Devoted Service.” 


House, Wednesday evening. interesting feature of 


“ Commandery of the 


At the business meeting the nominating committee an 
nounced the name of Col. Henry L. 


didate for the head of 


Higginsen as the can 


the commandery, to be voted upon 


at the annual meeting. 

The following members were chosen : 

First-class (original)—John Quincy Adams, Captain, 
30th U. S. C. T.; lra Blake Goodrich, 1st Lieutenant, 21st 
Massachusetts Infantry, U. S. V.; Isaiah Francis Hoyt, 
Ist Lieutenant, 32d Massachusetts Infantry, U. 8. V.; 
Theodore Kendal Parker, Captain, 2d Massachusetts |n- 
fantry, U.S. V.; Edward Verrance Preston, Major, Ad- 
ditional Paymaster, U. S. V.; David Edwin Proctor, Cap- 
tain, 30th U. S. C. T.—Brevet Major, U.S. V. 

First-class by inheritance—John Couper Edwards. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the Household Economic Association was 
held on Tuesday afternoon, March 20, at 5 Park Street. 
Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, vice-president for Massachusetts, 
the 





Pingree of School Board, who 
She said there is a public sentiment against washing 
floors of schoolhouses, as some consider it injurious to the 
There is great financial distress 
school appropriations. Dr. Caroline Hastings, 


about 


| & year ago, asked that school floors should be washed. |t 


At the Boston Museum, Hallen and Hart complete, | costs $10,000 a year to wash schoolhouse floors once 4 
Next | month, and the school appropriation has already been cut 
week, Mr. Thos. Seabrooke, prince among Boston’s favor- | down $15,000. 
ite mirth-makers, opens a long engagement in ‘ Tabasco,’ 
the comic opera from which the Cadets reaped, earlier in | enough, and janitors close the buildings too soon. 


| Miss Pingree considers ventilation more 
| important and more neglected. Windows are not opened 
Wash- 
ing the floors with soapsuds would make the buildings t 
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lamp. She oie of her experience with Mrs. Quincy ic 
Shaw in kindergarten work, saying that teachers must be | 


veated to understand hygiene better. A school inspector | 


; 


inted some years ago, Dr. Moran, but the ‘office 


w App 


is 


shed after two or three years. Teachers should 


he necessity of school hygiene more, especially 


| 
ation 


M rol April. Mrs. 


|. Fields paid poor women to clean schoolhouses, 


ey said school ‘ leaning is done in 


committee. 
Fields 


schoolhouses. 


aining permission from the school 


as it is in Mrs. to | 


their 


to be, generous 
should 


bey showed a piece of wood covered with an anti- | 


ght not 


- The city clean own 


eparation, used for common pine floors, made of | 


sixed with a little oil and diluted corrosive sub- 


for 


Argentine 


Isabel King, who has been ten 
NormalJSchool in Goya, 
rica, then spoke of South Ameri an housekeep- 


She 


years princi- 


Republi,e 


4 most entertaining manner. showed some 


rican tea, consisting of fine powder and twigs 


tea-pot made of a gourd with a long-handled, 


a 
She also exhibited | 


Ameri | 


silver spoon ‘ uriously made. 


necimens of handiwork made by South 


t finest drawn work and lacy textures. 


| paratory 


HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAI 


April 


al Society 


SOCIETY. 
New Eng 
afternoon, 
papel 
Natick and Prof. 


meeting of the land Historie- 


, Wednesday 
Newton 


\I 
Rev. Francis 
Jonathan 


Smith 


read 
Titus of 


Ke oft! 
> 
Le 


wok part in the discussion following. 


a on 


(Anson 


Reports 


brarian and the council were adopted and anum 


f new members elected. 
AMERICAN 


PSYCHICAL SOCIETY. 


lhe eighth general and annual meeting of the Ameri 
| hical Society was held on Thursday March 29, in 
the Vestry ot 


| Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. 
| year of this well-established School 


| rative Design. 


| dollars ($500) given in scholarships. 


|} on application. 


SOWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank. M. Cowles, 
The lth 
now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Llustrating. Deco- 
Class in Modelling. Students have free c 
galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
Begin at any time. For 


cess to the 


circulars address as above. 


F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
Retined home. Summer school fitting 
examinations in the fall. Register sent 
Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, Will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe 


The leading pri 


University companies. 
for college entrance 


the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
schools in this country.”’—J. G. SHurMAN, President 


of Cornell University. 
RoYs OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the 


Cod, where 


summer of 94, at Brewster, Cape 
fishing good, and 
ball and other out-door sports. 
Send for circular to 

STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Oflice,3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


the sea bathing is unexceiled, 
ample grounds for tennis, base 
Terms reasonable 


Mass, 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an success, Our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 


assured 





the Church of the Unity. Vice-President 
B i) } wer presided. rhe proceedings included a lee- 
e upon hypnotism, with experimental demonstrations, 
Dr. Immanuel Pfeiffer, who has had many years’ ex 
perience as a practical hypnotist; and an address by Dr. 
James R. Cocke on the qualities and characteristics which 
1 a ‘sensitive.’ Dr. Cocke's interest in psychical | 
has led him to make a careful study of ‘ sensitives,’ | 
vidress was a valuable contribution to the subject. 
ere is a stir in literary Paris and London over the | 
spective publication of the memoirs of Napoleon's pri 
vate secretary, the Baron de Meneval, who assumed this | 
e in 1802, when Napoleon became somewhat dissatis- | 


fied with De Meneval was in close relations 


with 


Bourrienne, 
Napoleon until 1815, and his authoritative memoirs 
rected De 


iters on several interesting points. 


Are OX] to correct Bourrienne and some other 


wr For various personal | 
reasons the memoirs have been kept from publication, but | 
they are 


now to be edited for the press by the grandson of | 





EDUCATIONAL. 


M oe OLLOM Institute, 

Mont Vernon, N,. H. 
school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight 
‘r resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
and business, private instruction, and personal care 
icipal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience 


JOHN B. WELCH, 


LJ NIONn Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 
Life Classes, Painting. 
300k Illustration, by pen and 
Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and sag: umental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and M . Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 
DIRECTORS: 

N FARLEY BLANEY 


home 
il Sumn 


SUMMER TUITION M., Prin 


Day and evening classes in the 
branches of General Education. 
Drawing, Decorative De sign, 
t na Painting, 


ar 


(} 


HEL} M. 8. DEVEREUX 


a RICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
s to Principals of Schools and'to parents thoroughly 
wchers, Governesses, Kindergartners, 
Native French and German 


i Tutors, and 


ay oe Teachers a 





POSSE Gymnasium, 
thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Award 
eae cane for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
Gdress 


A 
A 


18g3 





BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


B®ADFoRD Academy, 


Reine BRADFORD, MASS. 
passed for smd Fis of young women. Buildings unsur 
grove: lake fo, da 1ealth. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
course of study. ai ing and skating. Classical and general 
4180, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass 





| Music, 


series of reproductions of tine 


guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 

Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 

It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly detined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 

HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


arise we 


Music 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


| NEw England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 7 


A!Ds for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 


photographs of famous build- 


| " . 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 


same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
An illustrate] circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


pP RIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tian 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terns 


reasonable. Address. 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
I OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


| HORACE MANN WILLARD D. B8c., Principal 





YON Military Anademy, 


ae 

GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efticiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata- 
LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course tor 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and ‘Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. 


RUssey l 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Fall Term opens 


GILE, President ad Interim. 


OLGATE Academy,, 


C HAMILTON, N. Y. 

The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 

NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 


Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet semt 
upon application. 


Principal, 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 

etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mazied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


M me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N.. Y. 


‘To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 


Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
areran> Medical College of Pennsy!- 
vania. 
i131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 


44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 


€LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for .the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Aypointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catal e free. 
ee Tey GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


BROAD 


and Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, 


abies Highl 


Business 


Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 





JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 
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THE LUTE-PLAYER. 
BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


She was a lady great and splendid, 
I was a minstrel] in her halls, 

A warrior like a prince attended 
Stayed his steed by the castle walls. 


Far had he fared to gaze upon her, 
*O rest thee now, Sir Knight,’’ she said, 
The warrior wooed, the warrior won her, 
In time of snowdrops they were wed. 
I made sweet music in his honor, 
And longed to strike, him dead. 


I passed at midnight from her portal, 
Throughout the world till death I rove: 
Ah, let me make this lute immortal 
With rapture of my hate and love! 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

The late Sir Francis Philip Cunliffe 
Owen was one of the most decorated of 
personages, having literally 
crosses, stars, ribbons and other badges of 
honor from all sorts of His 
great public services were in Prince Al 
bert’s organization of art 
Great Britain and especially in the found- 
ing of the Kensington museum, for which 
he was director for 25 years. There are in 
this museum somewhere near $100,000,000 
worth of art treasures from every quarter 
of the globe. 


scores ol 


monarchs. 


Museums in 


A Massillon paper says that J. S. Coxey 
has made his fortune by his business acu- 
men and tact. He is a middle-aged man, 
probably forty-five, and has two sources o/ 
revenue — breeding and working blooded 
horses and operating asand bank and stone 
quarry. Until recently the horse business 
has been conducted on a’ stock farm near 
Lexington, Ky., but recently was removed 
to the quarry farm, at Paul’s Station, near 
Massillon. The most valuable steed in his 
string is the celebrated stallion Allerton, 
the purchase price of which was $30,000. 
He is an‘enthusiastic Populist, graduated 
from the old Greenback party and in the 
issue of money without intrinsic value or 
substantial foundation he sees what will b« 
to him the millennium—long stretches o/ 
smooth country roads, hard as adamant and 
‘of easy grades. 


Viscountess Aoki, the wife of the 
newly-appointed Japanese Minister to Eng- 
land, is a German woman of noble birth. 


European countries are not always gov- 
erned by men belonging to the nation which 
they direct as ministers or in other capaci 
ties. Without recalling the Italo-Corsican 
origin of the Napoleons, and the foreign 
origin of Gambetta, Spuller, Waddington, 
McMahon and other French statesmen, it 
may be noticed that the German Chancellor, 
Caprivi, is of Italian origin; Count Taaffe, 
the ex-Austrian Premier, is of Lrish origin ; 
Brousart, the War Minister of Prussia, is of 
French Huguenot race; the O’Donnells in 
Spain are obviously not of Spanish extrac- 
tion, and General Pelloux, the late Italian 
Minister of War, as well as Baron Blanc, 
the present Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Italy, are of French origin. 


“ And what do you think of France as a 
Republic ?” Crispi was asked by an inter- 
viewer. “ The only genuine republic to- 
day,” Crispi replied, “is the American. 
For how do you expect a genuine republic 
to exist at once in a country where the 
government has been for centuries 
narchical ?” 


mo- 


Pierre L. Jouy, the naturalist of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who has recently 
died in Tucson, Ariz., was only thirty-eight 
years old. He was equally interested in 
animal, insect and bird life. Much work 
of importance has been done by him in his 
line, and he ranked high among his col- 
leagues. For years he was stationed in 
Japan. His father is a physician in Wash- 
ington. 

Alexander Devine, in The Manchester 
City News, tells the following remarkable 
anecdote of the late Sir Harry Verney. 
One of his famous exploits was his riding 
across Argentina. One day his attention 
was drawn to a figure lying on the roadside 
some miles from Santiago, under the shelter 
of a rude hut of leaves and branches. Pull- 
ing up, he discovered a priest, who turned 


out to be in a high condition of fever. 
Verney obtained assistance, had the pros- 
trate man carried to his own rooms, and 
practically nursed him into convalescence 
and eventual recovery. After some montbs 
of friendly intercourse and companionship, 
the separated, and probably never 
thought to meet again. Many years passed, 
so many that the majority of men had lived 
their Jives and died, but the two who had 
met under such striking circumstances still 
lived, the one Sir Harry Verney, the other 


two 


Rome ! 


The sons of Jay Gould have shown 


ing their wives. George Gould’s marriage 
to Edith Kingdon has turned out very hap- 
pily, and of course such an example of 
domestic bliss must have encouraged How- 
ard Gould in his attentions to Miss Odette 
Tyler, an actress in the Empire Theatre 
Mr. to 


Iyler is now definitely announced, 


company. Gould’s 
Miss 


and the marriage will probably take place 


engagement 


this summer. 

The Dr. F.° W. 
Chicago is to preach the opening sermon 
before the National 


tional Churches, in San Francisco, next 


Rev Gunsaulus' of 


Council of Congrega 
spring. 

The office of archpriest of St 
Rome, to which Cardinal Rampolla has 
just been appointed, is considered the most 
important office in the Church next to the 
Papacy; and the titular dignity is desig 
nated by the 
Cardinal Rampolla, who is fifty-one years 
of age, was born in Polizzi, in Sicily, and is 
regarded as the ablest of all the cardinals. 

Lady Henry Somerset recently made a 
nine days’ lecture trip, during -which 
addressed over 22,000 persons on intemper- 
ance, and was presented with twenty-seven 
public addresses. 

Ex-Speaker Reed will speak at the 
of the Americus Club of Pittsburg, 
birthday of General Grant, April 27. 


Bismarck is a trader in 
alcohol and lumber, from his properties. 
rhe vineyards of William II. are situated in 
the most renowned localities along the 
Rhine, like Hockheim, Erbach and Hat- 
teinheim, where is produced the famous 
white wine known by the name of Stein- 
berger Cabinet. It was a case of this 
famous wine which was sent recently by the 
Kaiser to Bismarck on the latter’s birthday 
anniversary —a delicate attention which re- 
established the friendly relations between 
the ex-chancellor and the young Emperor. 
The Steinberger Cabinet costs about 28 
marks or nearly $6 a quart. 


grower, as Prince 


Mr. Charles A. Dana tells the following 
interesting anecdote about Mr. Donald C. 
Henderson, who is now the editor of The 
Allegan (Mich.) Journal: “ Mr. Henderson 
has been an editor forty or fifty years, and 
was for several years employed in the New 
York Tribune, where he was the only man 
who could approach Mr. Greeley in the 
management and understanding of election 
statistics... . Mr. Greeley came in one day 
derson rear the door, he said to him, as he 


tion figures, ‘Henderson, you did this?’ 
‘ Yes, sir,’ answered the young man, mod- 
estly. ‘Well, then,’ continued the great 
Horace, ‘go away from here, I discharge 
you. 
here 


I dismiss you, I don’t want to see you 
any more. Go Dr. Ripley, 
who had come in during this conversaticn, 


away. 


obey the order and depart, but he found him 
at work there next morning, tranquil as a 
summer sky. ‘Why, Henderson,’ said he 
Didn’t Mr. Greeley dis- 
miss you yesterday?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ replied 
the young man, ‘but I didn’t place confi- 
dence in what he said.’ 


‘are you here? 


And for several 
years afterward he continued to labor in the 
editorial department of The Tribune.” 


The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, rector of 
no 





Beecher course of lectures on preaching at 


nO 


no less a person than Pio Nono, Pope of | 


marked preferences for actresses in choos | 


Pe ter’s, | 
Italians as Mezzo Papato | 
she | 


dinner 


on the} 


The German Emperor is a genuine wine- | 


in a discontented mind, and meeting Hen-| 


held out an unsatisfactory column of elec- | 


supposed, of course, that Henderson would | 





| the Yale Divinity School, is the third Epis. 


|copal clergyman who has been thus hon- 


|ored. Times have changed in Connecticut 
|since the old days of bitter prejudice 


against the Episcopal Church, when a vil- 


lage chronicler recorded the fact that there 
in the the Christian 
| meeting-house, an Episcopal Church. 


Henry Fowler, the new Indian Secretary, 


| is said to be the only Methodist, who has 
| been a Privy Councillor of England. 


| was town, besides 


One of the two living colored officers of 
| the United States army has just died, Lieut. 
John H. Alexander of the ninth cavalry. 
tie in 1887 and stood 
well with the officers of his regiment socially 
Only a few weeks ago 
had detailed Lieut. 
Alexander as military instructor at Wilber- 
force University 
The 
army 


was commissioned 
and otherwise. 
President Cleveland 
died. 
in the 


in Ohio, where he 


other colored lieutenant now 


is Cl 
| to the ninth cavalry, and like the late Lieut. 
| . . 
Alexander was appointed from Ohio. He 
was graduated in 1889. 

The 


anting 


has 


President the act 
a pension to Mrs. Hannah Lyon, 
She 


is the daughter of John Roads Russell, the 


approved 


QT 





ninety-one years old, of Marblehead. 


Revolutionary soldier whose statue stands 
} 


| guard at the battle 


os 


monument at Trenton, 


Baron Hannen, whose last public service 


was as the British member of the Behring 


sea board of arbitrators, died in 


London 
He was in his 73d year and had 
been in active practice at the bar and on 
it 1848, aiter receiving most 
| of his univ ersity education at Heidelberg. 
It is stated that the wife of President 
Dole of Hawaii is a daughter of the late 
‘ate of It 
| was at the house of her uncle, in Honolulu, 


| last week. 


he bench since 


Charles Adams ( Castine, Me. 


| that she first met her husband. 


The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of London 


is credited with the remark that the three 
present-day euphemisms for the ‘ world,’ the 


‘flesh’ and the ‘devil,’ are ‘ society,’ ‘ en- 


vironment’ and ‘ tendency.’ 


The most astonis! 


ling results in healing 
wounds have been s! 


1own by Salvation Oil. 


How 's This! 


We, offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business trans- 
actions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
| surfaces of the system. Price, Tic. 
| bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 

free. 








WHY DO WE 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
|tles? When we first put our products on 
| the market we arranged to sell case goods 
| in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
| &c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
stitute cheap liquors which brought them a 
|larger profit, and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.’s purified goods, thus 
| deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. 
Then we established a rule to sell our 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 


| from the bulk goods. 


Our goods received the highest prize at | 


the late World’s Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This is significant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 


Bartholomew’s Church,in New York, | 
who has been invited to deliver the Lyman | 


(580 Washington Street, Boston. | 


iarles Young, who also belongs 


per 


APRIL %, 4 


Chandler & 





EASTER 


DUCHESSE GLOVE 


Full Assortment Latest Styles, 


Perfect in Fit 


Reasonable Prices 


Chandler & Cy 


WINTER STREET. 


BOSTON. 





‘New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Post Orfice Square, Boston, Mas. 
| ASSETS Dee. 31, 1893 $23.201.105 
LIABILITIES 21.S37any 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies » 


issued at the old life rate premium. 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon d 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the ca 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to whe 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusw 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age wal 
on application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Séecratary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. & 


“WASH BURN,’ 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


. 

Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pla 
ant to entertain, but every family must even 
ally require the services of a Funeral! Direce 
it isthen essential to employ one of abili 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepax 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining te & 
nerals after approved modern methods ni 
quiet professional manner and would re 
fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Has 
ex Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Px 
F. A ‘ood, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, He 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, He 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Pagips. Henry 3. la 
Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and ng 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Comme 
wealth avenue. 


AGENTS $7548 
using or selling PRACTICA 
PLATING DYNAMO. Then 
ern method, used io all face 
to plate new goods. Plates mt 
silver, nickel, ete , on wats 








W. P. HARRISON & CO., 


John Edward Hannigol 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


| Experience in Selling, Managing and Rest 
} Real Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, Room & 
Boston. 
| tbe ts sa 


Elegant Residences 


| in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Bright ®™ 

Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most appt 
style of suburban architecture ; subst 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; om 

| on the best streets, surrounded by houses &® 

| most refined and agreeable people: cool ® 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near stea# 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land © 
stantly increasing in value, very tue ee 
cash is required to purchase these del#® 
homes, one mortgages or the puree 
may run for a long time ata very low ™ 

| HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Bas 
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THE DECENT WIDDIE WUMMAN. 


I was born in auchteen twenty, 
An’ I wad fain acquent ye 
How things appears 
Wi' changing years 
rae decent folk like me. 
\p’ the thing that maist impresses me, 
That positive distresses me 
It’s the lassies’ ways, 
Which nooadays 
,dfu’ for tae see. 
Chores. 
k ’madecent wumman, 
4 decent widdie wumman, 
an’ I think it’s no becomin’, 
r manners is that free. 
heir conduck wad amaze ye, 
Ye'd think they’re gone Crazy, 
For what they say an’ what they dae 
Is extraordinar tae me! 


Wee), firstly I’m no carin’ : 
For the kind o’ things they're wearin’ 
Wi' their sailor’s hats 
An’ men’s cravats 
rts an’ collars tae; 


An shi 
ink, *twixt me and you, Sir, 
sune be wearin’ troosers 
But the girl I met 
Wi’ the cigarette 
Was the worst 0’ a’ I say 
Ye'll see the limmers playin’ 
at wouf, instead o’ stayin’ 
An’ sittin’ 
Wi' their knittin 
K idies’ i’ the room 
| the way they ape the men is 


{aist observable at tennis, 
It’s ‘deuce’ they/ca’ 
At ilka ba’— 
sma soul wi’ gloom 


Longman's Magazine. 


UNDER FIRE. 


A Story of the Civil War. 
BY PRANK H. SWEET 
{From Romance.) 
Vicksburg boys never lacked for excite 
| 


ment. The great river rolled before them, 


its capabilities were exhaustless 
mers passed back and ferth at all hours 
and night, and it was seldom that 
the 
vharves, discharging or taking on cargo, 


\nd naturally the boys felt it incumbent on 


the day 


! 


eral ol them < ould not be found at 


m to see that everything was done right. 
could be properly transferred 
vithout their presence. 


lreign 
No passenger left 

e boat without the consciousness of being 
nder close surveillance. 

Che wharves were the common property 
of the boys, and woe to the wharfinger who 
saidthe mnay. His life was henceforth a 

urden to him, and the juvenile ingenuity 
of the city was freely taxed ‘in his behalf. 
But usually the wharfinger was a wise man 
in his generation, and freely conceded what 
he knew could not be withheld. There 
vere many cosy nooks among the piles of 


freio} 


ight and cotton-bales, and here the boys 
et to discuss the present, and lay plans 
lor the future. And generally the future 
scillated between steamboating and piracy. 
But when the early sixties saw the freight 
of steamers gradually change from cotton- 
ales and merchandise to soldiers and mu- 
ns of war, the ambition of the boys 
red round to the possession of muskets 
ind revolvers. Swimming contests and 
ratical schemes were forgotten in the 
juickly formed military company, and in 


marcl 


sit 


Ver 


1es and countermarches up and down 
the streets. 

[he question of social distinction had 

ng ago been settled, and those who could 

tswim, out-dive and out-run the others 
ad taken easy precedence. 

»0 it was that ragged Newt Bixby, whose 
fathe r fred on the River Belle, became 
‘eader, and Charlie Calhoun second in com- 
harlie’s father was a colonel in 
Mississippi, and was with Lee in Vir- 
Charlie was a born aristocrat, and 
‘raised’ on a large sugar planta- 
ion, wh tre there were always hundreds of 
| CgrOs w 0 were ready to obey the slightest 
wish of the ‘young mas’r.” He had thus 
a cquired a haughty manner, but 
Ae Generous, brave and noble in disposi- 
* ka Pegg: favorite with the boys. 
onto e ge of tactics and military mat- 
,_. seemed wonderful, and it was not long 
before it became a saying among the boys 


Nand ( 


the - 





Naturally a 





that he furnished the brains and Newt the 
dash for the company. 

All the leisure time was now spent in 
drills and manceuvres. There were few able 
men in the city outside the garrison. Even 
the older boys were on duty with the guard, 
or away in the regular army. Provisions 
were getting scarce as the river communi- 
cations began to close up, and every face 
grew anxious and expectant. The boys 
forgot their years, and went into the drill 
with the earnestness of those who expected 
to be called to the front at any time. 

Gradually the gunboats of the enemy 
crept toward the city, until the entire water 
Then and 
batteries seemed to spring up from all the 


front was occupied. soldiers 
land-sides, and the city awoke to the fact 
that it was besieged. It could be only tem- 
porary, of course, for were there not twenty- 
seven thousand of the bravest of the South 
ern army on guard? What mattered it 
how superior were the forces of the enemy? 

But it 
bombardment commenced. 


silence had seemed almost oppressive, and 


became terribly real when the 
The previous 


when it was suddenly broken by the thun 
dering crashes of artillery, which made the 
ground shake and the very foundations of 
the building tremble, pandemonium itself 
The sky 
cobwebbed with the criss-crossing red lines 


streaming from flying bomb-shells. Broken 
upon the sidewalks, 


might have broken loose was 


window-glass rattled 
and a hailstorm of iron fragments descended 
upon the city. 

No wonder the non-combatants frantically 
sought a place of safety; cellars, strong 
buildings, anything which promised shel- 
ter. But a few 
futile such shelter The screaming 
shells and heavy masses of iron had little 


hours showed them how 


was. 


respect for frame buildings and stone walls. 
All through the day they crouched trem. 
bling, and not till the darkness put an end 
to the uproar did they venture forth to as 
certain the damage done 
by, and week foilowed 
the first 
unreasoning fear began to wear off, and the 


As the days went 
week in slow, dreadful suspense, 
course of a shrieking shell was watched 
with a tolerably correct calculation of its 
probable fall. 

Holes, or tunnels, were dug in the per 
pendicular clay banks back of the city, and 
whenever the bombardment recommenced, 
the women and children hurried to them 
for safety. The caves were branched like 
the letter Y, would hold from ten to 
thirty persons. As there were upward of 
three thousand non-combatants in the city, 
it took a long line of caves to accommodate 
them. 

Before the end of the six weeks’ siege, 
many had become so used to the noise of 


and 


shelis that they retreated very leisurely to 
the caves when the firing recommenced. 
One eye, however, was always kept warily 
on the heavens. 

During the first few days the Vicksburg 
Cadets were very prompt in their attendance 
upon the one afternoon, as a 
sudden shower of hail sent every one hurry- 
ing from the city, Captain Newt Bixby 
communicated with his officers and, with 
their aid, managed to collect most of the 
company outside the caves. 

*“ Soldiers must not be children!” he 
shouted, his clear young voice rising above 
the din of the flying shells. “If any of the 
boys want to enter the caves, let them go 
now. We don't want them. We have had 
our scare, and now it is time to show our- 
selves worthy of our fathers and brothers. 
All the Cadets who remain in the ranks 
now must do it with the free will of soldiers 
who are ready to die with their comrades.” 

He paused a moment, but no one stirred. 

“ Good!” he exclaimed. 
there are nearly sixty of us, and I think we 
can be as good soldiers as some of the 
boys who have entered the army. We are 
too young for that, so we must look after 
the duties our fathers have been obliged to 
leave. Corporal Johnson will deploy twenty 
men between the caves and the city to 
assist such as need it, while the rest of us 
will return to the streets and do what we 
can to help stragglers and to prevent fires.” 

Even as he spoke, there came a wild 


caves, but 


“ Now, boys, 
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shriek from a group of women who were 
hurrying toward one of the more distant 
caves. A fragment of shell had struck one 
of their number and torn away part of her 
left arm, A small child held by that arm 
had fallen to the ground, apparently un- 
hurt. Atthe sanie moment the storm of 
shell increased, and the forms of the 
woman and her child could hardly be seen 
for the clouds of dust. The rest of the 
women fled shrieking to the caves, and 
most of the spectators quickly followed 
theis example. Even the Cadets wavered 
for a moment as the iron rain began to fall 
about them. But only for a moment. 
Then Captain Newt Bixby’s voice 
heard forming the men into a compact 
body, and as they marched back to the 
city, Corporal Johnson and one of his men 


was 


were seen moving the wounded woman to 
the nearest cave 

Reaching the centre of the desolate city, 
the boys separated into squads and sought 
different parts of the town. of the 
inhabitants still remained in their homes, 


some 


and occasionally a store-door was found 
open and its proprietor peering from be 
hind a pile of barrels or boxes. During 


the afternoon several incipient fires were 





put out, and a bomb taken care of before 
it had time to explode 

After a few weeks, the boys became ac 
customed to the noise of battle 
the 


Indifference 


and could 
whistle by with 
The action 
they found to be immeasurably preferable 
to being half-smothered in the caves. 
Several of their number had been more or 
less hurt, and brave Corporal Johnson had 
met a soldier’s death. 


hear shells supreme 


excitement of 


The city was becoming more desolate 
every day. Mostof the grocery and pro 
vision stores were closed. ‘They had 
was $200 a 
barrel, corn $10a bushel, bacon $5 a pound, 
and coffee and poultry not to be had at any 
Mule-meat had to take the place of 
poultry, beef and mutton. 

The littered broken 
shells and bombs. Here and there a citizen, 
for want of other employment, had gathered 
a ton or more of broken iron and piled it 


up in his front yard. 


nothing left to sell. Flour 


price. 


streets were with 


The strange pyramids 
were ghastly reminders of the times. There 
were no newspapers or visitors to give news 
Nothing but the in- 
cessant bomb-shelling from the implacable 
circle outside. ‘The streets were deserted, 
fruit and candy-booths a thing of the past: 
the non-combatants had no energy for any- 
thing but to walk back and forth, back and 
forth—and wait. 

Hardly an entire window-pane of glass 
remained inthe city. Most of the chimneys 
were more or less demolished. Nearly all 
of the buildings had great ragged holes torn 
through the boarding and plaster. But the 
people were getting used to it. It took an 
unusually severe tempest of shell to start 
them leisurely for the caves, to which a 
few scattering shot had formerly sent them 
skurrying. 

One day Captain Newt Bixby and his 
men saw a tongue of flame shoot up from 
one of the large public buildings near the 
wharves. It wasin one of the most exposed 
situations, and under the direct fire of the 
gunboats. The flame was on the roof, and, 
uniess it could be extinguished, would un- 
doubtedly destroy the building and all the 
papers within. ‘There was no 
means of entrance, as the edifice had been 
closed since the siege, and the keys were in 
the possession of the commandant of the 
garrison, half a mile away. 

But the Vicksburg Cadets had been 
taking severe lessons in a very practical 
school, and veteran firemen could not have 
been more prompt or efficacious. Like 


of the outside world. 


valuable 





many other Southern towns, Vicksburg 
was well supplied with shade-trees. Several | 
of these threw their limbs directly over the | 
building. Like squirrels the boys went up | 
the trees, and were soon on the roof fight- 
ing the fire. It had made little headway 
and the boys extinguished it before help 
arrived from the garrison. Inthe excite- 
ment, little attention had been paid to the 
storm of shell, but when the soldiers from 


the fort slowly descended into the now open | 


| quietly. 
| vice here, fighting fire. 


building, they assisted the Cadets in bear- 
ing away three of their number. 

The next day General Lamb sent for 
Newt Bixby and Charlie Calhoun. When 
they were ushered into his presence, he 
turned from the group of officers he was’ 
conversing with and regarded them earnest- 
ly. Newt had an ugly scar from an explod- 
ing shell across his cheek, while one of 
Charlie’s arms was in a sling. 

After a short silence the General said in 
half-sad, half-musing tones: 

“Strange that our cause should waver 
when even the children act the part of 
veterans!’ Then, more briskly: “I have 
been hearing strange reports of you, my 
lads. If your strength was equal to your 
courage, | would have you join the river 
expedition to-night. Sometimes a young: 
ster’s agility and quick wit are of as much 
service as the greater strength of a man.” 

“Try us!” cried both boys in a breath. 

The General smiled. 

* Allin good time, my boys. You seem 
to have the soldier’s ambition of being re- 
warded for one brave deed with the oppor- 
tunity of encountering still greater perils. 
But I sent for you for a different purpose. 
Are there any good swimmers in your com. 
pany? I mean boys who could swim a 
mile, and pass half the time under water, if 
necessary. They will have to pick their 
way in the dark, dodge gunboats and river 
sentries, meet deadly perils, and, if they 
succeed, be rewarded with the conscious- 
ness of having done the cause inestimable 
service.” 

While he was speaking, the boys listened 
with flushed cheeks, and they now pressed 
forward eagerly. But as the General nodded 
significantly at Charlie’s useless arm, the 
latter drew back in confusion. 

“Never mind, my boy. I 
work that you can do. 


have other 
So you understand 
the river thoroughly ?” he continued, turn- 
ing to Newt, and speaking ina quick, sharp 
voice. 

“ He’s the best swimmer on the river, and 
can swim under water ’most as well as a 
fish,’ said Charlie, before Newt had time to 
reply. 

The General looked pleased. 

“I thinkyou are the man we want. The suc- 
cess of the enterprise means more than you 
could understand. I have been cautioned 
against entrusting the affair to a boy, but | 
think a sharp lad can pass the lines with 
less difficulty than aman. You may select 
two of the best swimmers in your company 
to accompany you, and report to me here 
at twelve o’clock to-night, for instructions. 
In the mean time I would advise you to get 
as much sleep as you can.” 

As he turned away, and resumed his con- 
versation with the officers, the boys con- 
cluded that the audience over and 
slowly left the room. 

When they reached the corner where 
they must separate, their hands met for a 
moment, 

“Perhaps we sha’n’t see 
again,” said Charlie, soberly. 

“It'll be a tight squeeze,” replied Newt, 
“but if we get the message through the lines, 
I won’t mind so much what happens to me.” 

Late in the afternoon, a dark mass of 
clouds began to overspread the sky, and 
when the boys went to the General's quar- 
ters for instruction, they had to literally 
feel their way. A strong wind was blowing 
and a drizzling rain had set in from the 
southeast. It would be a bad night. 

The General was writing when they en- 
tered, but presently turned from his desk. 

“It will be a terrible night,” he said, 
abruptly. “Do you think you can reach 
Cane Point?” The boys started. Cane 
Point was over a mile down the stream, and 
surrounded with such a network of snags 
and sunken limbs that it was considered 
dangerous, even by daylight. 

“It'll be’n awful job ter swim ’ginst the 
win’ that fur,” said one of the boys, looking 
white. 

“TI agree 


was 


each other 


with you, said the General, 
“ Besides, you can do better ser- 
And do you two 
wish to risk your lives on the river?” turn- 


| ing to Newt and his companion. 


“If you will let us,” they answered, 
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“Very well! Here are two despatches 
exactly alike. If one of you fails, the othe: 
may succeed. You will go to the little cabir 
under, the three oaks and give the 
papers to the cripple you will find there 
If you succeed, show a light 
Oak Hill, A lantern swung in a half-circle 
will answer You had better not attempt 
to return until He 
paused a moment, then added in an impres 


live 


a from Live 


the siege is raised.” 


sive voice; “ The papers must not be seen | 


by the enemy and,if necessary, you must 
die yourselyes to insure their destruction 
Now go.” 
The boys made their way slowly and 
cautiously along until they reached the 
nearest wharf. The wind was blowing 


fiercely in their faces, and they could heats 














/ the beat of the waves against the spiles 

d Overhead, everything was inky black, ex 

1 cept for the occasional streaks of fire across 

. the heavens. 

i In spite of their years, and the excite 

i ment of the moment, the boys fully real 
ized the perils of the undertaking, and 
made every preparation to meetit, Theil 


clothing was removed and carefully placed | 
under a pile of lumber. 
them that they would probably never see it 
again, even should the 
Then fastening the waterproof bags con 


It did not occur to | 
trip be successful. | 
taining the despatches more securely about 
their necks, they drapped quietly into th 
river and disappeared in the darkness | 
There was little of the excitement of bat- | 
tle about it; nothing but the solid wall of 
blackness around, which was now and thea 
cut by a flash, showing glimpses of the 
black hulls of the silent watch dogs before 
them. Sometimes the flashes were followed 
by such deafening, reverberating crashes | 
that the boys were obliged to clinch their 
teeth firmly to keep from turning back to} 
the wharf | 
The current was ia their but the 
wind against them it served to 
deaden the sound of 
their faces \s they 
gunboats, they swam as lightly as possible 
keeping all but their faces under water 
The darkness was full of and | 
even the wind and waves could not smother 
Wausual sounds. One by onefthey felt,rather | 
than saw, the dark | kre 
quently they had to sink uncer water as a| 
a flash showed sentinel forms within | 
few yards. A dozen times they were on 
e point ot being discovered, but escaped 
Baseeming miracle. Their progress was 
f, laborious and uncertain. Sometimes 
Fhands would encounter the side of a 
si before they were aware of its vicinity 
@ leaving the wharf neither had dared 
. In spite of its seeming desolation, 
was keenly alert. Once or twice 






































favor, 





tlowever, 
the 


neared the 





Waves against 





line af 
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ears now, 














vulls glide by 















































| from head to foot with jagged clubs 


| 
the 


| 
| spectacle 
casionally, 


Or sunlight i 














it fancied from his companion's labored | 
zthat he was becoming exhausted. 
aly, as they moving 
F side, @ great light flashed upon 
the deck of a vessel clase by, and 
m faces met their eyes 
sank instantly, and as they dis 
Brom sight, a shower of bullets 
A the water. Second after second 
d a glimpse of a white face was 
Saga down the river and was 
er * patter of bullets. A little 
smother white face was seen for | 
d received a similar welcome 
pea and a dark spot ap 
#down. A perfect storm 
B instant fell abaut it. 

ads, and then somebody 
“they re done fur.” The 
and the vessel returned 
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Limbs were tora 
t A hurled into the streets 
OF the river gave no Wi 
Day. His presence 
world of darkness 







































d reckoned much | 
kt meant | 




















ae 






along lal 


BOSTON 


ance toward Live-Oak Hill The enter 
and the brave boys were at 
Well, they had 
met a soldier’s death and somewhere would 
Theil 


the same fate, or probably 


wise had failed, 


the bottom of the river 


find a soldier’s reward fathers and 
brothers had met 
ear future 


would meet it in the ne 


Suddenly, as he passed the window, he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. Surely 
there was a light on Live-Oak Hill, a lan 


tern being swung to and fro Even as it 


moved, a brother officer entered the room 
with beaming face and the two grasped 
hands 


Meanwhile a half-unconscious boy 


only 
one—was being cared for by a tall man, 


who seemed to have forgotten his supposed 


crippled condition as he moved quietly 
about the room The boy was covered 
with bruises and cuts, and blood flowed 


freely from half-a-dozen wounds upon him 


He looked as though he had been pounded 


, with little 
and these, 


Kventually he crawled out 
jury save the 


friend Charlie 


ih” 


SCAI his life-long 


ae | 
often reminded him, were not 


scars but decorations 


THE SKIES IN APRIL. 
ANNULAR ECLIPSE OF THE SUN SATURN 
IN OPPOSITION PHASES OF THE MOON 
MOVEMENTS OF THE PLANETS 
[From the New York Times.) 


April contains two quite important events 
annular eclipse of the sun on the Sth 


and the opposition of Saturn on Wednes- 


clay next rhe new moon, coming in line 
between sun and earth, cuts off a portion of 
the rays and gives an extremely interesting 
phenomenon. In this present instance the 
eclipse was seen only in the Eastern Hemi 
and was not visible to us, but it i 


aphere $ 





nevertheless well worth a few words of ex 


pl nation 


4 , 
“Oometimes the blots out 


sblime 


moon entirely 
and then we h the 
total , whiecl 
to the 
} 


nmoOwWeVer, 


the sun ave Sk 


, 
Of a eclipse h tells us 


sO much as nature of the sun Ox 


the 


4 


even when Moon 1S 


the thin rim 


the 
¢ 


placed centrally over sun, n 


) 
I 
$s seen round t margin 


moon, and we then have what 


annular eclipse It is very ! 
that th 


ne 
pletely 


Ahh 


moon is sometimes able to com. 


hide the sun, 
do SO. 
the 


equal to the apparent size of the sun, but 


average apparent size of the moon is 
owing to the fluctuations in their distances» 
the actual 
undergo certain changes. 


of the 
is k OW 2s 


It happens, curiously enough, that } 
| 


apparent sizes of both bodies | 


‘haps the most marvelous, as well as one of 
the most interesting, of the heavenly bodies. 
The average distance from the sun to Sat- 
urn is about 884,000,000 miles. 

| Saturn, as of every other planet, 


circular path. 
ly from that of a sphere 


erance at its equator which is generally at- 
tributed to the high velocity with which the 


emarkable | ° 


and sometimes fails to | 


| 


It may happen that the apparent size of | 


| chronometer 


~1 


the moon is greater than that of the sun 
In this case a central passage produces a| 


total eclipse ; 
the 


but it may also happen that 
of the 
in which 


apparent size 


the moon, case a central pas- 


sage can Only produce an annular eclipse 
\stronomers can readily predict an eclipse. 
because they have carefully 
moon for ages and have learaed from these 
observations not only how the moon moves 
at the present but also how it will move for 
ages to come. 


Satura reaches the position of opposition 





pent hn and the storm | 


speral paced up and | 


| and is most favorably situated 
ition on the kth. 


for observa- 
At that time the planet 
| rises about as the sun is setting and remains 
jin sight throughout the night 
| Saturn at this time 


| other time of the 


is k than at 


appearance 


gel 


nd the 


any 
year, 
i 

| of its soft, sattron lightis worth waiting for, 


as at this season of the year it is one of the 


most Conspicuous of the heavenly bodies, 
|and is by many thought to be superior in 
beauty to the giant Jupiter himself. To 


the naked eye, Saturn appears as a brilliant 
star, but when Galileo first saw it through a 


telescope it him 


appeared to 
in 


to be com- 
a 

globe with a small one on each side. 
lt was not until 1665 that Huyghens first 

| showed that in reality Saturn was surround: 
| ed by a series of rings, Of these there are 


posed of three bodies a line, central 


of its apparent | three, the inner one very faint, and the | 

OEE one dixided into two by a.dark line. | | fair Venus, and we shail find her there: twa} 
y Lim Ds nomen cn: snaee: Lednen-se agp This planet 
» watch, of; the: Sun, showing some: 


sun exceeds that | 


observed the | 


Che size of | 


an ellipse, 
| the 
|is very appreciably different from a purely 


planet is rotating. 


of the earth, though it is not quite so fast 
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The path of 
is really 
in the In 
case of Saturn the shape of this ellipse 


with the sun focus. 


The shape of the planet departs material- 
It has a protub- 


The velocity of this 
rotation is more than double as fast as that 


as that of Jupiter. Saturn makes one com- 
plete rotation in 10 hours 14 minutes 23.8 
While Saturn is said to be merely 
of clouds surrounding a 
highly-heated interior, and is consequently 
quite light, yet, compared, bulk for bulk, 
with the earth, Saturn is so 
enormous that the planet weighs more than 


seconds, 
a vast envelope 


the volume of 
eighty times as much as our sphere. 


The 
day of the eclipse of the sun, 


April moon came in on the 5th, the 
| 


already re- 





| four 
| . . 

| that their beauties are 
| aided vision. 


ferred to; the phase of first quarter is on 
the 12th, full moon on the 19th and last 
quarter on the 27th. On the 2d, Venus and 
the waning crescent were in cdnjunction 

On the 38d, Mercury and the moon were at 
their nearest The growing crescent and} 
Jupiter interchange civilities on the 9th, 


followed by Neptune later in the same day. 
Saturn’s turn is on the 19th, the day of the 
full moon, and Uranus has a chance a day 
Mars winds up the series by 
receiving a short visit from Luna on the 
29th. 
Seafaring 


or So alter. 


a great deal to the 
critical circumstances it is 
capable of rendering 


men owe 


moon, as under 
the sailor most valu- 
able information 
called into use to 
determine the path or 


trackle 


fo ascertain the Greenwich time the ship 


carries chronometers that have been care- 
fully rated and had their errors determined 
before starting 


well made 


Nowadays chronometers 
are such accurate 
time-keepers that they are very reliable for 
purposes of navigation, but in former times 
the case was different; It was then very 
necessary means of testing the 
infallible standard, 
a clock that was visible over the 
and, 


are so and 


to have 
by some 
im fact, 
whole globe. There is such a clock, 
hke it a on 


which certain marks are made, and a hand 


any other clock, has face 


Che face 
of this stupendous dial is the surface of 
the heavens. 


which travels round that face. 


the face of a clock are replaced by the 
twinkling stars, while the hand which 
moves over the dial is the beautiful moon 


herself. 

When the navigator desired to test his 
chronometer he measured the distance of 
the moon from a neighboring star. In the 
almanac he found the Greenwich time at 
which the moon was that distance from the 
star. Comparing this with the time indi- 
cated by 
quired correction, 


his chronometer gave him the re- 
Jupiter has drawn much 
nearer to the sun than we like to have him 
get, as it means that he is surely getting 
away from our evening sky and that we 
are to be without his bright face through. 
We 
how- 
bril- 

so 


out the pleasant summer evenings, 
shall have him during this month, 
ever, and a portion of next; but his 
liancy, that has all winter long been 
cheerful, is fading as it succumbs to 
more powerful rays of the sun. 
is. still in. the constellation of Taurus, but 
is gradually moving on toward the Twins, 


} 


ro navigate a vessel, the | 
| heavenly bodies are all 


the vessel across the | 


SS ocean rhe sun is what iS gen 
lerally depended upon to show where the 
place is, but, in addition to these observa 
}tions, which tell him the local time, the 
|} hour at Greeuwich, or some other prime 
meridian is required, before the navigator 
ean place his finger on the chart and say | 
«My ship is here.” 


all the time orn and mistier, til] 
has not watched it from + 
scarcely detect its form or place, The re 
orb of the sun pushes itself UP above 


I 


Finally it succumbs, and its 
fades from view in the broad flow of da 


l 


rius were 


stellation the planet is to be found. 


—_—_—_ 


One Who 


the Start cu 


sorizon line, and yet the star wil] Rie. 
bright ¢ ‘ 


3 


ight. Venus and one of the stars j 


n; 


Conjunction op 
5th, from which we can judge in wh 


in very close 





hich cog 


U0. 


N , . 
fercury is the morning star, and ; is work. 


ing his way to the westward of the su 


He will get as far away on the 10th as | 
master, the sun, admits of his . going, wh 
he will turn and again proceed to take » 


an easterly position. 
is 27 
but when Venus gets to her 
point she will be 40 degrees 


Mercu ry at this, 


point 
degrees 40'minutes aw: ry from th 


7 
MOSt weste ern 
10 mir 
The latte T event tal 


away from Old Sol. 





" akes 
place on the 27th. Uranus is another mo, 
ing star, and he is in conjunction wit, , 

I ° se if 6 
moon shortly after the full. This or. 
» 4 


planet is moving on his path away from «, 
sun and will get to the position of 2: 
ture early in August. The planet is in ‘he 
constellation of the Balance. by 
satellites are 


It it and its 
unfortunately 
10t 


These sate 





aise losed r 

















wa 
present the remarkable px rit 
while all the other planets and t . 
lites revolve nearly in one . 
lites of Uranus do so planes n 
right angles. This unusual way of doing 
things is held to indicate the presence 
some local and exceptional i:.fluence 
Neptune and the four-days-old moon a 
in conjunction on the 9th, but the two 2 
so far apart that we are una to f 3 
very close idea of the exact whereabouts 
the planet. It seems very strange that 
object having a « r 5,000 m 
should not make a! rs wing x 
ever, when we consider t s distan 
miles from the sun is repres 278 
seven cigh $ r g 
that a te required to pick 
from the starry | 
In April we the IS const 
tions very much changed m what the 
were when the year ope The Gr 
Bear is now overhead ear g 
King Cepheus is now in " elow 
the pole, but im unkingly at e, with Cas 
| siopeia a little to the left or west of north 
[he portion of the Milky Way now under 
the pole is very irregular. In the cons 
lation Cygnus, one can see a great opening 
im the Milky Way, which is sometime 
known as the Northern Coalsack. In the 
southern sky we find the great sea serpent 
Hydra, occupying the leading position 


The numbers engraved on 


the | 
Jupiter) 


} 


We now look to the eastern skies for the: 
















> 


Hydrz in this group 's 


rhe bright star Cor 
sometimes called The 
ruling ecliptic consteilatio 


ary one. 


Solit 


n this mont 








the Lion. Yow will know it at once Dy tt 
nagnificent sickle, the brightest gem 
which is Regulus. [In the east the pnncp 
constellatiom is Bootes, the Herdsman. © 
stars of the serpent, shown underneait 
Bootes, form only one part of this 
ation, which is divided into two separ 
| portions, on either side of Ophiucius. 


yway toward 


the west Taurus is passing 
the nght, Gemini, followed by the 
Dog, 1s approaching trom nid west, ane 
giant Oriom is: passing toward 4s © 
place in the western horizon. 





For Over Fifty Years 


eet 
WiInsuow’'s SooTHING ‘SYSUP - om 
of mothers for ‘heir — 
child, softens (he x 


MRs. 
used hy millions 
teething. It soothes the , g ihe es 
allnysall pain, cures: wind colle, anw ® _ 
remedy tor Dia rrea. 260. 2 — caseatl 
ail druggists threughot tte world. 


asic for, MRS. WINLSOW'S SQOrH'NG STROP 


Cuaranteed PU yoo ll 
Uniform in QUALITY 
MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and withoot 
a trace of Fusei Oil. = 
NOT soidi nbuik oebymenasre. ial 
bottles. Beware mi tons 
SOLD parr by Druggists: Grocers, Winall 
aeenineonsichen! fem name signals 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Bosom 
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TWO THINGS 


THAT DO NOT 
SHRINK 


AFTER A MAN 


DEAD, 


IS 


HIS LIABILITIES 


AND HIS 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


LIVE 


BUSINESS MEN WATCH THEIR 


LIABILITIES 
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High Class Tailoring, 


NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Rough Tweeds for Business. 

Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 

Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats. 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERLY WITH F. D, SOMERS.) 





New Wall Papers. 


The most complete stock in 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 








AND AT THE SAME 


LIFE 


TO 


TIME APPLY FOR THEIR 


INSURANCE 


THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


Genera 


| Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


A PROTEST. 





Because you see me light and gay, 
Playing with that man and with this, 
You turn from me and coldly say— 


‘How frivolous she is! 


Becanse you hear my laugh ring out 
Careless, amid the ballroom’s glare; 
You think that all I care about 
In life is only there. 


Because, to your disdainful look 
lanswer with as cold a gaze, 

You sneer: “ My lady ill can brook 
That one no homage pays.” 


Because you note my blush and smile, 


When others bow before my throne, 
You do not know that all the while 
Your mastery I own. 


You will not guess—I cannot tell— 
That though their praises flatter me, 
Ard though my kingdom please me well, 
I'd leave it willingly 


To reign as queen beside your hearth, 
To call my own your love, your life, 
Would give up all I prize on earth, 
To be your wife. 
Spectator. 


Roman Inscribed Bullets. 


Many leaden bullets used for slings have 
been in comparatively recent times picked 
up near Ascoli (the ancient Asculum), and 
these remind us, says Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, of the final stage in the last grand 
hopeless struggle which the Italian towns 
waged against the overmastering tyranny 
of Rome. In this case we have inscribed 
bullets of both sides. “Feri Pomp” 
(Pompeium) (“Strike Pompeius”), ex- 
presses the wishes of the besieged, Cn. 
Pompeius Strabo being the. General in 
charge of the siege; while the Roman 
assurance of coming victory was expressed 
oY “Fugitivi peristis” (“You runaway 
Slaves ruined”), 

Again, fifty years later, when Mark An- 
tony and Octavius were contending for the 
Mastery of the Roman world, siege of 









"a2 eae 


of these inscribed bullets. “ Hit Octavius,” 
“ Hit Antonius,” we read; the most undig- 
nified portion of the human anatomy being 
in each case indicated for the blow. Then 
Lucius is reproached with his scanty hair: 
“You are ruined, bald-headed Antony, the 
victory is Caesar’s,” we read on one bullet. 

A higher degree of tragic interest attaches 
to another inscription. Perusia was reduced 
by the slow process of famine, which 
reached such a pitch of intensity that 
“Perusina fames” (‘‘ Perusian hunger”), 
became a proverbial expression. We read 
with horror that the brutal Antonius denied 
all rations to the large number of slaves 
shut up in the beleaguered city, and at the 
same time refused to permit them to leave 
lest the besiegers should know the true state 
of things inside. But a bullet that has 
been found shows us that this callous bru- 
tality missed its mark, for we read, 
“ Esureis et me celas” (“ You are hungry 
and you are hiding it from me”). 





Presence of Mind. 


The young couple were noted as soon as 
they entered the railroad car and immedi- 
ately put down as a bridal pair. But they 
were remarkably self-possessed, says Har- 
per’s Bazar, and acted just like old folks, so 
that after a short time the other passengers 
began to doubt it afterall. As the train 
moved out, however, the young man rose to 
remove his overcoat, and a shower of rice 
fell out, while the passengers smiled broad- 
ly. But even that did not affect the youth, 
who also smiled, and, turning to his partner 
remarked audibly: | 

“ By Jove, May, I’ve stolen the groom’s 
overcoat!” 





Queen Victoria will not return to Osborne 
until the middle of July and during the next 
| three months it is intended to enlarge Os- 
| borne House by adding a new wing, which 





Perusia, where the “sharp-tongued” Ful-| will contain twenty bedrooms and two 
via and the Triumvir’s brother, Lucius,| bath-rooms. It seems as if another bath- 
_ Were holding out against the forces of the room or so might be put in without over- 


| ° ° 
To buy lots at Newton High- |An entirely new high grade dec- 


| Jands, at present prices—3 minutes | 
from Depot and Electric cars—Every | 

| lot will be advanced 3O per cent. 

| April Ist. 


| 
Free Tickets to all to | 


who wish 


investigate. 
| 
CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


504 Exchange B'ld’g, 53 State Street, | 
BOSTON. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 
—FOR— 
HORSES, 

Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 


DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time | 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


{ EOWARD C. BECKETT, 
| DANIEL D. Lee. 


Calls made day or night. 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Merde from «an old one. 





Surgeons 





oration. 





T. EF. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTRAIT ARTIST. 

Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 

REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Near New Washing- 
ton Street. 




















Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale, 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston, ~- 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 

Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 












The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the material used in | 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use, 
The 
Modern 






silver 
Polish 


Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid | 
or Plated Silverware without injury. | 
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Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted. 
All Dealers, 25c. 





@. NM. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Hale’s Sermons. | 


Sermons preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale in 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, dur- 
ing the present season, are published as deliv- 
ered in the 


Commonwealth Series 
in convenient tract form. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 
Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts. 


NOW READY: 











No.1. The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.) 
No.2. Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 
Address, nia 


Commonwealth Publishing Co., 





Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 























320 & 321 JOHN near corner 


HANCOCK Milk Street., 


BUILD 


ING, 178 DEVON- 


Boston, 
SHIRE 8t., 
Mass. 
35 Federal St. 
NOTICE. 


1 make a very stylish spring suit or 
overcoat, for your son or husband for 


SBBQ 


all English Goods and fine work. 


G. W. BROWN, 
110 TREMONT STREET. 





VERY FINE CUSTOM 
Made and Gua 
as to Fit and 
manship. 


FROM $220.00 TO 
We Handle Only Imr 








120 Tremont St., . . Boston, Mass. 


694 Washing! 
ake Elevator. ie 
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“Very well! Here are two despatches. 


exactly alike. If one of you fails, the other 
may succeed. You will go to the little cabin 
under, the three live-oaks and give the 
papers to the cripple you will find there. 
If you succeed, show a light from Live- 
Oak Hill. A lantern swung in a half-circle 
will answer. You had better not attempt 
to return until the siege is raised.” He 
paused a moment, then added in an impres- 
sive voice: ‘“ The papers must not be seen 
by the enemy and, if necessary, you must 
die yourselves to insure their destruction. 
Now go.” 

The boys made their way slowly and 
cautiously along until they reached the 
nearest wharf. The wind was blowing 
fiercely in their faces, and they could hear 
the beat of the waves against the spiles. 
Overhead, everything was inky black, ex- 
cept for the occasional streaks of fire across 
the heavens. 

In spite of their years, and the excite- 
ment of the moment, the boys fully real- 
ized the perils of the undertaking, and 
made every preparation to meetit. Their 
clothing was removed and carefully placed 
under a pile of lumber. It did not occur to 
them that they would probably never see it 
again,even should the trip be successful. 
Then fastening the waterproof bags con- 
taining the despatches more securely about 
their necks, they dropped quietly into the 
river and disappeared in the darkness. 

There was little of the excitement of bat- 
tle about it; nothing but the solid wall of 
blackness around, which was now and then 
cut by a flash, showing glimpses of the 
black hulls of the silent watch-dogs before 
them. Sometimes the flashes were followed 
by such deafening, reverberating crashes 
that the boys were obliged to clinch their 
teeth firmly to keep from turning back to 
the wharf. 

The current was in their favor, but the 
wind againstthem. However, it served to 
deaden the sound of the waves against 
their faces. As they neared the line of 
gunboats, they swam as lightly as possible, 
keeping all but their faces under water. 
The darkness was full of ears now, and 
even the wind and waves could not smother 
unusual sounds. One by onefthey felt,rather 
than saw, the dark hulls glide by. Fre- 
quently they had to sink under water as a 
sudden flash showed sentinel forms within 
afew yards. A dozen times they were on 
the point of being discovered, but escaped 
by a seeming miracle. Their progress was 
slow, laborious and uncertain. Sometimes 
their hands would encounter the side of a 
vessel before they were aware of its vicinity 
Since leaving the wharf neither had dared 
to speak. In spite of its seeming desolation, 
the river was keenly alert. Once or twice 
Newt fancied from his companion’s labored 
breathing that he was becoming exhausted. 

Suddenly, as they were moving along 
side by side, a great light flashed upon 
them from the deck of a vessel close by, and 
a dozen stern faces met their eyes. 

The boys sank instantly, and as they dis- 
appeared from sight, a shower of bullets 
rained upon the water. Second after second 
passed, and a glimpse of a white face was 
seen several rods down the river and was 
met by another patter of bullets. — A little 
to the right another white face was seen for 
an instant and received a similar welcome. 
Several minutes passed, and a dark spot ap- 
peared still lower down. A _ perfect storm 
of bullets almost instantly fell about it. 

A few more seconds, and then somebody 
said, “I guess they’re done fur.’ The 
lights disappeared, and the vessel returned 
to its dark watchfulness. 

Hour after hour went by, and the storm 
increased in violence. Limbs were torn 
from the trees and hurled into the streets. 
The blank expanse of the river gave no in- 
timation of the silent enemy. His presence 
was swallowed up in the world of darkness. 

In his quarters the General paced up and 
down uneasily. He had reckoned much 
on the success of this enterprise. It meant 
much to the cause. In spite of its apparent 
impossibility, he had had hopes that the 
boys might succeed—had almost brought 
himself to believe that they would. 

But as the hours went by, he ceased to 
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the bottom of the river. 
find a soldier’s reward. 


would meet it inthe near future. 

Suddenly, as he passed the window, he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. Surely 
there was a light on Live-Oak Hill, a lan- 
tern being swung to and fro. Even as it 
moved, a brother officer entered the room 
with beaming face and the two grasped 
hands. 

Meanwhile a half-unconscious boy—only 
one—was being cared for by a tall man, 





who seemed to have forgotten his supposed 
| crippled condition as he moved quietly 
j}about the room. The boy was covered 
| with bruises and cuts, and blood flowed 
| freely from half-a-dozen wounds upon him. 
| He looked as though he had been pounded 
| from head to foot with jagged clubs. 
Eventually he crawled out, with little in- 
jury save the scars; and these, his life-long 
friend Charlie often reminded him, were not 
| scars but decorations. 


THE SKIES IN APRIL. 
| ANNULAR ECLIPSE OF THE SUN—SATURN 
IN OPPOSITION—PHASES OF THE MOON 
—MOVEMENTS OF THE PLANETS. 
{From the New York Times.] 

April contains two quite important events 
the annular eclipse of the sun on the 5th 
and the opposition of Saturn on Wednes- 
day next. The new moon, coming in line 
between sun and earth, cuts off a portion of 
the rays and gives an extremely interesting 
phenomenon. In this present instance the 
eclipse was seen only in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and was not visible to us, but it is 
nevertheless well worth a few words of ex- 
planation. 

Sometimes the moon entirely blots out 
the sun, and then we have the sublime 
spectacle of a total eclipse, which tells us 
so much as to the nature of the sun. Oc- 
casionally, however, even when the moon is 
placed centrally over the sun, a thin rim 
of sunlight is seen round the margin of the 
moon, and we then have what is known as 
an annular eclipse. It is very remarkable 
that the moon is sometimes able to com- 
pletely hide the sun, and sometimes fails to 
do so. It happens, curiously enough, that 
the average apparent size of the moon is 
equal to the apparent size of the sun, but 
owing to the fluctuations in their distances» 
the actual apparent sizes of both bodies 
undergo certain changes. 

It may happen that the apparent size of 
the moon is greater than that of the sun. 
In this case a central passage produces a 
total eclipse ; but it may also happen that 
the apparent size of the sun exceeds that 
of the moon, in which case a central pas- 
sage can only produce an annular eclipse. 
Astronomers can readily predict an eclipse. 
because they have carefully observed the 
moon for ages and have learned from these 
observations not only how the moon moves 
at the present but also how it will move for 
ages to come. 

Saturn reaches the position of opposition 
and is most favorably situated for observa- 
tion on the 11th. At that time the planet 
rises about as the sun is setting and remains 
in sight throughout the night. The size of 
Saturn at this time is larger than at any 
other time of the year, «nd the appearance 
of its soft, saffron light is worth waiting for, 
as at this season of the year it is one of the 
most conspicuous of the heavenly’ bodies, 
and is by many thought to be superior in 
beauty to the giant Jupiter himself. To 
the naked eye, Saturn appears as a brilliant 
star, but when Galileo first saw it through a 
telescope it appeared to him to be com- 
posed of three bodies in a line, a central 
globe with a small one on each side. 

It was not until 1655 that Huyghens first 
showed that in reality Saturn was surround- 
ed by a series of rings. Of these there are 
three, the inner one very faint, and the 
outer one divided into two by a dark line. 
These rings have since been proved to be 
enormous shoals of minute bodies, revolv- 
ing round the planet and rendering it per- 





rlance toward Live-Oak Hill. The enter’ | 





haps the most marvelous, as well as one of 
prise had failed, and the brave boys were at | the most interesting, of the heavenly bodies. 
Well, they had! The average distance from the sun to-Sat- 
met a soldier’s death and somewhere would | 
Their fathers and | 
brothers had met the same fate, or probably | 


urn is about 884,000,000 miles. The path of 
Saturn, as of every other planet, is really 
an ellipse, with the sun in the focus. In 


| the case of Saturn the shape of this ellipse 


is very appreciably different from a purely 
circular path. 

The shape of the planet departs material- 
ly from that of a sphere. It has a protub- 
erance at its equator which is generally at- 
tributed to the high velocity with which the 
planet is rotating. The velocity of this 
rotation is more than double as fast as that 
of the earth, though it is not quite so fast 
as that of Jupiter. Saturn makes one com- 
plete rotation in 10 hours 14 minutes 23.8 
seconds. While Saturn is said to be merely 
avast envelope of clouds surrounding a 
highly-heated interior, and is consequently 
quite light, yet, compared, bulk for bulk, 
with the earth, the volume of Saturn is so 
enormous that the planet weighs more than 
eighty times as much as our sphere. 

The April moon came in on the 5th, the 
day of the eclipse of the sun, already re- 
ferred to; the phase of first quarter is on 
the 12th, full moon on the 19th and last 
quarter on the 27th. On the 2d, Venus and 
the waning crescent were in conjunction. 
On the 3d, Mercury and the moon were at 
their nearest. The growing crescent and 
Jupiter interchange civilities on the 9th, 
followed by Neptune later in the same day. 
Saturn’s turn is on the 19th, the day of the 
full moon, and Uranus has a chance a day 
or so after. Mars winds up the series by 
receiving a short visit from Luna on the 
29th. 

Seafaring men owe a great deal to the 
moon, as under critical circumstances it is 
capable of rendering the sailor most valu- 
able information. To navigate a vessel, the 
heavenly bodies are all called into use to 
determine the path of the vessel across the 
trackless ocean. The sun is what is gen- 
erally depended upon to show where the 
place is, but, in addition to these observa- 
tions, which tell him the local time, the 
hour at Greenwich, or some other prime 
meridian is required, before the navigator 
can place his finger on the chart and say 
“ My ship is here.” 

To ascertain the Greenwich time the ship 
carries chronometers that have been care- 
fully rated and had their errors determined 
before starting. Nowadays chronometers 
are so well made and are such accurate 
time-keepers that they are very reliable for 
purposes of navigation, but in former times 
the case was different: It was then very 
necessary to have means of testing the 
chronometer by some infallible standard, 
in fact, a clock that was visible over the 
whole globe. There is such a clock, and, 
like any other clock, it has a face on 
which certain marks are made, and a hand 
which travels round that face. The face 
of this stupendous dial is the surface of 
the heavens. The numbers engraved on 
the face of a clock are replaced by the 
twinkling stars, while the hand which 
moves over the dial is the beautiful moon 
herself. 

When the navigator desired to test his 
chronometer he measured the distance of 
the moon from a neighboring star. In the 
almanac he found the Greenwich time at 
which the moon was that distance from the 
star. Comparing this with the time indi- 
cated by his chronometer gave him the re- 
quired correction. Jupiter has drawn much 
nearer to the sun than we like to have him 
get, as it means that he is surely getting 
away from our evening sky and that we 
are to be without his bright face through- 
out the pleasant summer evenings. We 
shall have him during this month, how- 
ever, and a portion of next, but his bril- 
liancy, that has all winter long been so 
cheerful, is fading as it succumbs to the 
more powerful rays of the sun. Jupiter 
is still in the constellation of Taurus, but 
is gradually moving on toward the Twins. 

We now look to the eastern skies for the 
fair Venus, and we shall find her there two 
hours or more before sun up. This planet 


keeps watch of the sun, showing some 
It stays, growing 


tremulous apprehension. 





——— 
all the time finer and mistier, till one yj, 
has not watched it from the start can 
scarcely detect its form or place. The rj 
orb of the sun pushes itself up above 4, 
horizon line, and yet the star will not am 
Finally it succumbs, and its bright dish 
fades from view in the broad flow of g., 
light. Venus and one of the stars in Agu, 
rius were in very.close Conjunction on 4, 


5th, from which we can judge in which COn. 


stellation the planet is to be found. 

Mercury is the morning star, and is wor 
ing his way to the westward of the 
He will get as far away on the 10th as x 
master, the sun, admits of his going, whe, 
he will turn and again proceed to take y 
an easterly position. Mercury at this po ss 
is 27 degrees 40'minutes away from the sy, 
but when Venus gets to her most western 
point she will be 40 degrees 10 minute 
away from Old Sol. The latter event tak« 
place on the 27th. Uranus is another mor 
ing star, and he is in conjunction with ; 
moon shortly after the full. This grey 
planet is moving on his path away from the 
sun and will get to the position of quadr, 
ture early in August. The planet is in th 
constellation of the Balance, but it and ix 
four satellites are unfortunately so far og 
that their beauties are not disclosed to y 
aided vision. These satellites by the wa 
present the remarkable peculiarity 
while all the other planets and their say, 
lites revolve nearly in one plane, the sat; 
lites of Uranus do so in planes nearly x 
right angles. This unusual way of doing 
things is held to indicate the presence of 
some local and exceptional i: fluence. 

Neptune and the four-days-old moon ar 
in conjunction on the 9th, but the two ar 
so far apart that we are unable to form ap 
very close idea of the exact whereabouts o 
the planet. It seems very strange that a 
object having a diameter of 35,000 miles 
should not make a better showing. How 
ever, when we consider that its distance in 
miles from the sun is represented by 278, with 
seven ciphers added, it is .ot very strange 
that a telescope is required to pick it out 
from the statry host. 

In April we find the various constella 
tions very much changed from what they 
were when the year opened. The Great 
Bear is now overhead early in the evening 
King Cepheus is now immediately below 
the pole, but in unkingly attitude, with Cas 
siopeia a little to the left or west of north 
The portion of the Milky Way now under 
the pole is very irregular. In the conste: 
lation Cygnus, one can see a great opening 
in the Milky Way, which is sometimes 
known as the Northern Coalsack. In the 
southern sky we find the great sea serpent 
Hydra, occupying the leading positios. 
The bright star Cor Hydrz in this group's 
sometimes called The Solitary one. The 
ruling ecliptic constellation this month s 
the Lion. You will know it at once by 
magnificent sickle, the brightest gem 0 
which is Regulus. In the east the principa 
constellation is Bootes, the Herdsman. The 
stars of the serpent, shown underneat! 
Bootes, form only one part of this conste 
lation, which is divided into two separate 
portions, on either side of Ophiuchus. | 
the west Taurus is passing away towar 
the right, Gemini, followed by the Less 
Dog, is approaching from mid west, ane &% 
giant Orion is passing toward his settag 
place in the western horizon. 
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For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has poe 
used by millions of mothers for their culls 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the — 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the © 
remedy for Dia rhea. '25e. a bottle. Sel’ ” 
all druggists throughont the world. Be sures 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’S SQOrH'NG SYRUP. 


‘ } Tae 
ss | WHISKIES 
Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY: 
MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without! 


a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orby measure, Always !a Seat 
bottles, Bewareofi vitations and refiled om 

SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine 
chants and Hotels. arene 

LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature: 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Bost 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
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TWO THINGS High Class Tailoring, 
THAT DO NOT , Pee ‘ C. J. NICKERSON, 
SHRIUNE iS 120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
AFTER A MAN IS Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


DEAD, 


HIS LIABILITIES 


AND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


HIS 


LIVE 


BUSINESS MEN WATCH THEIR 


LIA BILUIILES 





AT THE TIME APPLY FOR THEIR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


TO THE 


AND SAME 


| 
| 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


“ Hit Octavius,” 
the most undig- 


of these inscribed bullets. 
“ Hit Antonius,” 
nified portion of the human anatomy being 
Then 
Lucius is reproached with his scanty hair: 
“You are ruined, bald-headed Antony, the 
victory is Caesar’s,” we read on one bullet. 

A higher degree of tragic interest attaches 
to another inscription. Perusia was reduced 


A PROTEST. 





we read ; 
Because you see me light and gay, 
Playing with that man and with this, 
Yo u turn from me and coldly say— 
How frivolous she is!” 


in each case indicated for the blow. 


Because you hear my laugh ring out 
Careless, amid the ballroom’s glare; 
You think that all I care about 
In life is only there. 


Because, to your disdainful look by the slow process of famine, which 
answe j sc ze, 7 ° ° . 
Tanewer with as cold aga reached such a pitch of intensity that 
You sneer: ‘ My lady ill can brook ages ; geen . x 
That one no homage pays.” Perusina fames” (“ Perusian hunger”), 
became a proverbial expression. We read 


Because you note my blush and smile, 
When others bow before my throne, 

You do not know that all the while 
Your mastery I own. 


with horror that the brutal Antonius denied 
all rations to the large number of slaves 
shut up in the beleaguered city, and at the 
same time refused to permit them to leave 
lest the besiegers should know the true state 
of things inside. But a bullet that has 
been found shows us that this callous bru- 
tality missed its mark, for we read, 
‘“* Fsureis et me celas” (“ You are 
and you are hiding it from me”). 


You will not guess—I cannot tell— 
That though their praises flatter me, 
Ard though my kingdom please me well, 
l'd leave it willingly 


To reign as queen beside your hearth, 
To call my own your love, your life, 
Would give upall I prize on earth, 
To be your wife. 
Spectator. 





Presence of Mind. 


Roman Inscribed Bullets. 


The young couple were noted as soon as 
they entered the railroad car and immedi- 
ately put down as a bridal pair. But they 
were remarkably self-possessed, says Har- 
per’s Bazar, and acted just like old folks, so 
that after a short time the other passengers 
began to doubt it afterall. As the train 
moved out, however, the young man rose to 
remove his overcoat, and a shower of rice 
bullets of both sides. “Feri Pomp” | fell out, while the passengers smiled broad- 

(Pompeium) (“Strike Pompeius”), ex- ly. But even that did not affect the youth, 
presses the wishes of the besieged, Cn. | who also smiled, and, turning to his partner 


Many leaden bullets used for slings have 
been in comparatively recent times picked 
up near Ascoli (the ancient Asculum), and 
remind us, says Macmillan’s Maga- 
ine, of the final stage in the last grand 
iopeless struggle which the Italian towns 
waged against the overmastering tyranny 
of Rome. In this case we have inscribed 














Rough Tweeds for Business, 


Latest Fabrics Soft Vicunas for Qutaway Dress. 


Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats. 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORME RLY W bade ¥. D, SOMERS.) 


|New Wall Papers. 





ONLY 








WEEKS —Fo0R rou. 


| April Ist. 


hungry | 


The most complete stock in 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec- 
oration, 


Tr. F. Swan, 
‘No. 12 CORNBILL, - Ssasraaestine 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10 
BOSTON, MASS. 














To buy lots at Newton High- 
lands, at present prices —3 minutes 





from Depot and Electric cars—Every 
lot will be advanced 30 per cent. 
Tickets to all wish to 


investigate. 


Free who 


CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY, 














504 Exchange B’ld’g, 53 State Street, 
BOSTON. PORTRAIT ARTIST. 
PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS ptm 


—FOR— 


HORSES 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 

weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 

DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 

Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


J EOWARD C. BECKETT, 
| DANIEL D. Lee. 


Calls made day or night. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


‘REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 





Surgeons 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Mode from an vital one. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 
Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 








The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 


poilver 
Polish 


near corner 


HANCOCK Milk Street., 


320 & 321 JOHN 
BUILD 










4 ING, 178 DEVON- 
(td i, L716 Boston, 
I 
SHIRE St., 


—FUR— 


35 Federal St. 
Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid © rie 


or Plated Silverware without injury. NOTICE 
he 


Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted, | 
I make a very stylish spring suit or 


All Dealers, 2&Sc. 
overcoat, for your son or husband for 


| all English Goods and fine work. 
G. W. BROWN, 
| 110 TREMONT STREET. 


HLS. LEVY, 





@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., + Boston, Mass, 





Dr. Hale’s Sermons. 





Sermons preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale in 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, dur- | 
ing the present season, are publishe 2d 


as deliv- | 
ered in the 





Pompeius Strabo being the. General in | remarked audibly: 
charge “el the siege; while the Roman| 
assurance of coming victory was expressed | overcoat! 
by “ Fugitivi peristis” (“You runaway | 
Slaves rui ined” ). 
Again, fifty years later, when Mark An-| 
tony and Octavius were contending for the 
mastery of the Roman world, siege of 
Perusia, where the “sharp-tongued” Ful- 
via and the Triumvir’s brother, Lucius, 
>> adler out against the forces of the 
ugustus, gave occasion to the use 





Queen Victoria will not return to Osborne 


three months it is intended to enlarge Os- 
borne House by adding a new wing, which | 
|will contain twenty bedrooms 
| bath-rooms. 


doing the business, 








By Jove, May, I’ve stolen the groom’s | 


until the middle of July and during the next | 


and two| 
It seems as if another bath- | 
room or so might be put in without over- 


Commonwealth Series 


in convenient tract form. 


f FINE CUSTOM WORK, 

_ Made and Guaranteed 

| as to Fit and Work- 
manship. 

FROM $20.00 10 %35.00 


We Handle Only Imported Coods. 


694 Washington St. 


ake Elevator. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 
Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts 
| NOW READY: 
No.1. The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.)/ 
No.2. Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 


Address, M55 
Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
120 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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and seal in the darker shades. Pale 
| blues and light greens will be their com- 
plements. Red will also be used on some 
of the browns. Cherry, ruby and fuschia 
are all ‘‘new’’ colors and as a conse- | 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Keport 
quence will have their run. The cherry | 
and ruby are not of the old kind, but | 


Baking 
O a verge on the magenta shade, with more | [ take pleasure in informing my frien4, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





or less of that raw and nerve searching (and the public in general, that I hay, 
VES shade. Hewriette Rousseau. opened a 


ABSOLUTELY PURE Custom Tailoring Establishment 


Senator Blanchard’s Family. 


sect pti lA cs Wine ton ti ie te ein ie nate 


GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


Costumes for Home and for Church. 
Fashion Suggests What May be Worn 


on Such uUccasions~— Dresses 
for Girls—~Home Dresses 
and Incroyable Ties. 


One would scarcely believe that fash- 
ion would actually meddle in the dress- 
ing of little girls about to take their first 
communion, but it seems that every 
year sees a change almost as radical as 
that in every other special costume. One 
year the girls will all be arrayed in 
plain swiss muslin, with wide hems or 
tucks as sole ornamentation, and another 
will see ornate ruffled and embroidered 
frocks. Nun’s veiling and cashmere 
have also had their devotees. 

This season the most of the commu- 
nion dresses are of white crepon silk, 
wool or cotton, as the case may be or 
the parents can afford. The Episcopal 
church requires the children to wear 
hats or bonnets, trimmed with white, | 
and no veil, while the Catholic church 
requires them to wear wreaths and 
veils. These wreaths and veils are usu- 
ally made by the sisters in different con- 
vents, and they must be purchased of 
them, This season these are two or 
three styles. Some of the wreaths are 





COMMUNION AND HOME DRESSES, 
made of bows of white satin ribbon and 
‘others of white flowers, such as lilies of 
the valley or some other small white | 
blossom. Some are of expensive French 
flowers, and others are cheap though 
not tawdry kinds. The veils are respec- 
tively of white tarletan and crepe lisse. 
Usually white slippers are worn and 
white lisle gloves, but this season black 


boots will be worn. Everything else | 


must be white, emblematic of the pure 
young soul which is for the first time 
to taste the broad of life eternal. 

I saw several of these pretty commu- 


nion gowns yesterday. One was of | 


white crepon, made with a plain skirt. 
On the left side it was folded in in such 
& manner as to suggest an underskirt, 
and there were three true lover knots set 
at intervals) There was a plain waist, 
with a fichu drapery of the same and a 
belt fastened with a small bow of rib- 
bon. The sleeves were puffed and had a 
deep fall of the crepon around the wrists. 
On the neck there was a prelate cape, 
open on the left shoulder and fastened 
with bows. The wreath was of white 
ribbon and the veil of fine white tarle- 
tan. It was very sweet and girlish and 
neither expensive nor difficult to make. 

There was another made of white 
swiss, with flat insertions of lace set in 
between four tucks. The waist had a 
yoke made of lace and tucks and full 


bishop sleeves. There was a frill of lace | 


around the yoke in form of a bertha. A 
white satin ribbon sash was tied in 
front. The wreath was of lilies of the 
valley and the veil of tulle. Another 


pinked white silk around the bottom 
and s-t in three lines down the front of 
the waist. The sleeves were balloon 
puffs, drooping over forearms that had 
three rows of the ruching. With this 
was shown a white leghorn hat with 
white ribbon and a twining vine of smi- 
lax and valley lilies. The very high 
church people in the Episcopal church 
prefer a close little sort, of hood shaped 
bonnet made of lace and with a veil 
thrown loosely over it. These look very 
quaint and pretty. 

I should add that girls from 18 to 16 
should wear their communion dresses 
just tothe ankle, though high church 
Episcopal style is to have the skirt just 
clear the ground all around. That would 
mean that they should be four inches 
from the ground. 

There is not anything among all ‘the 
new fancies of the season prettier or 
more stylish than the incroyable bows. 
Each lady can make hers to suit her 
taste, her pocket and the possibilities of 


INCROYABLE TIRS. 

the odd bits of silk or ribbon she has, 
with lace as the finishing touch, Many 
ladies do make their own bows, but 
many buy them. They are very dressy 
additions to any toilet, either for home 
or street. Those worn at home are often 
of bright hued silk, while those for the 
street are generally black, though fre- 
quently of something else. 

One that was much admired was made 
of oriental silk, with its barbaric stripes 
of color and edged with lace. Another 
was of open meshed organdie in flax 
color, edged with a fall of handsome 
lace. Another one, meant more for 
home, however, was of apple blossom 
faille tied in an enormous bow, and also 
having its fall of lace. There is a wrin- 
kle about these incroyable ties that the 
amateur does not know—that is, to set 
well there must be a stiff choker collar 
of velvet, to which the bow is attached. 
It cannot be made to stand up at the 
right angle or even to droop in proper 
shape nuless it has this solid foundation 
behind it. There are several varieties of 
open meshed grenadine which will be 
made into these ties, and some of them 
will be finished off with knotted silk 
fringe instead of lace. In whatever man- 
ner they are made they are in for a run 
this spring, but as warm weather ap- 
proaches the fancy will die a natural 
death. 

It now looks as if roses were to be 
the fashionable millinery flower this 
season, and the moss rosebuds, both 
white and pink, are almost as beautiful 
as the real flowers. White, yellow, 
pink, red and variegated roses are seen 
in every degree of development from 
bud to fading flower. Some of them will 
be massed together and others mingled 
with other flowers, as one wishes. An 
odd combination is to have violets and 
roses together, red and pink roses, not 
white or yellow. Brown hats with 
quantities of fiowers on them will be 
worn with the brown frocks, which are 
to be so much liked this spring, if we 
can believe the authorities. The shades 


very pretty communion dress was of | of brown best liked are fawn, tan, rus- 
white crepon, with a narrow ruche of © sat and cold as well as snuff. mordore 


One of the most charming and popular 


| women in Washington is Mrs. Blanch- 
| ard, wife of Hon. Newton C. Blanch- 
| erd, the newly appointed senator from 


Louisiana, who has ably represented the 


| Shreveport district in congress since 


1881. During those years Mrs. Blanch- 


| ard has won many warm friends, and 


MRS. SENATOR BLANCHARD. 
everybody was delighted with her hus- 
band’s promotion. Her pile of telegrams, 
letters and cards of congratulation 
rivaled his and came from far and near. 

Mrs. Blanchard was Miss Mary Em. 
ma Barrett. Her father, Captain Wil- 
liam W. Barrett, was a native of Rich- 
mond, and on his mother’s side of 


| the famous Taliaferro family. Her 
| mother was from a prominent Georgia 


family, and an uncle, Hon. Thomas J. 
Rusk, was senator from that state for 
many years. She was born at Nacog-’ 
doches, Tex., and brought up at Shreve- 
port, La., where she married young and 
became the mistress of a beautiful home. 
Mrs. Blanchard is of medium height 
and fine figure, with creamy complex- 


| jon, wavy black hair, large brown eyes | 
om, wary B Sumy ey chaser of this Outfit who presents this 


|Wournal Coupon and takes the Outfit 
| Jwith them-thus saving cost of delivery. 


and lovely expression. She is sympa- 
thetic and warm hearted, charming in 


| convetsation, speaks French fluently, 


sings sweetly and is clever with brush 


| and pencil. She has twochildren. Ash- 
| ton, about 19, is going to be a doctor 


and is pursuing his studies at the Sewa- 


| nee university, Tennessee. Ethel, whose 
| seventeenth birthday occurred on the | 
| day her father took his seat in the sen- 


ate—the 12th of this month—is attend- 


| ing the Norwood institute in this city. 


Like her mother, Miss Ethel is talent- 
ed in many ways. She sings and plays 


| unusually well for so young a girl, has 


MISS ETHEL BLANCHARD. 
| painted some very pretty landscapes and 
several excellent portraits, is a remark- 
ably good elocutionist and made a be- 
witching Parthenia not long ago ina 
scene from ‘‘Ingomar.’’ Sheis tall and 
slender, with large dark brown eyes and 
| a profusion of golden brown curly hair. 
JULIETTE M. BaBBITT. 
Washington. 





A woman is first of all a human be- 

ing, after that a wife and mother if she 

wants to be. But it must be exactly as 
she’ pleases. 





| IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREP 


Just below State Street. 


Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailoy. 
ing in all its branches, at prices reagop. 
able for first-class work. I have py. 
chased for cash,a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic Woolen, 
Suitablé for Fall and Winter wear. 

Having been in the Wholesale Wools 
and Trimming business for several year 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantag, 
to my customers. I have secured th 
services of Mr. S. C. NORTHROp, 
well known in Boston as a first-class oy. 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring, | 
trust that I shall be favored with a liber 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, % 
merit ite continuance. 

JOS. D. ELMS, 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 


With Instructions. 


$1.50. 

ne 

Ladies, 
Make Paper 


Crepe 


Your 4 Lamp 


Own — GRE Shades 


For One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


r iv t One wire frame with pa 
2) U CH ] - ent adjustable stand, of 


the popular Fifth Avenue shape, 16 or Win 
Piano or Banquet sizes. Two rolls English Crepe 


| Paper (any color), one asbestos protector and one 
| bottle special paste, all securely posses. express 
| paid anywhere in New Englan 







on receipt of 
price, $1.50 iu stamps, postal note or mon 


| order. 





A Discount of 25 cents to every pur- 











| READY MADE Crepe Paper Lamp Shades, $3 0 


any size, style or color. 
A. E. WHITEHOUSE & €O., Manufacturers, 


174 Lincoln St., Boston. 
Near Albany depot. Cars pass the door 


| 


| / aunstneanrens - sprocinepinatsthenasiemnemannama . 
.OUR METHOD OF 


| Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre 


vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breat! 
| ing in the oats and throwing the head ; less ex 
| pensive than others and never gets fonl. The 
10rse breathes as freely with it on as without !' 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christia! 
papers and agents for humane societies, shou 
| see it. . 
Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $14 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO. 
1S Cornhill, Boston, R°Om 2. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- .<f)} 
ions and all troubles of the f 

t. 

arranted Hand-Made. 


Need no breaking in and 
recommend: + our best 
payectane, nd for pam- 
phiet. Order by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold From Stock or Made to Order. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston = 
| furnish good help, either transient or perman™ 
| to employers, and make no charge for serve 
| ‘Their applicants represent all nations and! 

dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborer 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, ™** 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson,! Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Bosto™ 
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TWO ENDS OF A STICK. 





Mrs. Frank Leslie Hangs Garlands of 
if Wisdom Upon hem. 


A Hateful Virtue—Stratagems are 
Fair in Love or War-—tIsa Lie Ever 
justifiable?—Cupid is Often 
Color Blind—What a 
Fellow May Do. 





nds. 

So has every fact 
and every truth. So 
has every trait and ev- 


one of the most amus- 
ing of any diversions to find out what 
the other end looks like—better than 
conundrums or prize puzzles any time, 
equal to a first rate detective story, 
even one of Sherlock Holmes’ miracu- 
lous performances as portrayed by Co- 
nan Doyle, for you can find it right in- 
side of yourself, and probably everybody 
has found out by the time they can 
keenly enjoy a detective story—a first 


class one, I mean—that nothing in the | 


world is so interesting to a man as his 
own self. I know a very handsome man 
who has an album filled with pictures 
of himself at different ages and in dif- 
ferent costumes, and who declares with 


a somewhat brutal frankness that itis | 


to him by far the most interesting col- 
lection of pictures the world could pro- 
duce. 

Another man, far from handsome, 
but very bright, cynically proclaims that 
he lives tothe glory and for the ad- 
yancement of Mephistopheles or Iago or 
by whatever name you choose to supply 
his real name. 

Well, then, granted that the most 
captivating study of mankind is him- 
self, I will suggest to my friends pining 
for amusement the little game of hunt- 
ing up ‘‘the other end’’ of their own 


pet virtues, and if they have any faults | 


or can get some friend to point out one 
or two they may solace themselves by 
discovering that every fault has its al- 
ternative virtue. 

For instance, our friend M. L, who 
lives for his own glory and advantage, 
is only the other end of the man who 
lives to spread abroad some great dis- 
covery and advantage to the world, 
which becomes incidentally glory and 
advantage to himself. Jenner, Fulton, 
Ericsson, Christopher Columbus and 
several other worldwide benefactors 
were men who, if their natures had 
taken another turn, would have spent 
life in admiring their own talents and 
despising other people who couldn’t see 
80 much. 

The “‘lovely woman who stoops to 
folly’’ for love’s sake is one who is hold- 
ing the scepter of womanhood by the 
Wrong end and misusing the noble vir- 
tue of love and self sacrifice. The law- 
yer who sells his gift of eloquence and 
defends the criminal whe pays him is 
only holding by the wrong end that 
Weapon which is mightier than sword 
or pen—the tongue of the ready speaker. 
Now bring it right home and see what 
fun it is, 

When you ran and helped grandmam- 
ma up the steps and seated her so pret- 
tily in the best chair and brought her 
some tea and waited Ppon her, as she 
Said, ‘‘like an angel,’ it was very filial 
and sweet and affectionate and dear, 
wasn't it? Atany rate, you felt yourself 
very good while you did it and were not 
Surprised at her praise and petting, but 
didn’t you know in the depths of your 
deceitful little heart that Robert Brown- 
low was looking on, and that he declares 
Sweetness, docility and domesticity a 
Woman's chiefest of charms? 
re Now comes the little game. That ac- 
ms had two ends—one of them all 

100m With the fair lilies of womanly 
virtue. and the other carved into the 





ery action, and it is | 


simllituae Of a grinning imp or ruaise- | 


hood and pretense. Which end really 
was uppermost? See? 

But for your comfort let me suggest 
that I myself often cannot besure which | 
end was uppermost, for like most other | 
people I generally carry the pole so even- 
ly balanced that just a little tilt will in- 
cline it one way or the other. 


Another queer thing about this bal- | 


ancing is that very often we see one end 
of the staff while the world cries out at 
the other. Did you never find yourself 
blushing and ashamed at praise and 
landation and popularity bestowed most 
lavishly upon some action which the 
world considers very self denying and 
generous when your own conscience told 
you the motive was to gain this very 
laudation or perhaps money or position 
or some other price? 

And were you never astonished and 


just these same base motives when real- 
ly you had for once lost sight of tire- 
some self and been working purely and 
simply for other people? 

Well, it was in both cases because the 
world had got hold of the wrong end of 
the stick, while you knew more accu- 
rately which end you really held. 

Perhaps the virtue most often used by 
its wrong handle and so converted into 
a vice is the quality of sincerity. Most 
of us declare with a warm glow of con- 
scious virtue about the heart that what- 
ever faults we may possess that of false- 
hood is far from us. It is very odd, but 
I have never known an exception to this 
rule. Everybody claims to be truthful, 
and in point of fact hardly anybody is 
absolutely truthful 

Why ‘is this? 

Probably because truth is a thine eo 
lovely in itself that we all wish to think 
it one of our own characteristics and so 
perjure ourselves by claiming it. 

But truth, like love, reaches at its 
one extremity to the very zenith and at 
the other sinks to the darkest depths. 


| Love is the chief attribute of the Deity, 
| and debased possession is the delight of 
| devils. 


So truth divine and godlike in 
its highes< examples is made a very in- 
strument of demons in its distorted form. 

But yet those who use it in this form 


| invariably boast, ‘‘I am sosincere I feel 


that I really must speak the truth at all 
risks. ’’ 
You know and I know that sort of 


truth teller, the malicious gleam of the | 


eye, the fiendish glee of the smile, the 


| false ring of the voice, the stereotyped 


phrases and the inevitable result. Per- 
haps it is only a petty little sting after 
all, such as. 

**Yes, dear, I thought you ought to 
know, and of course it is my duty to tell 
the truth, but she did say that your con- 
duct on that occasion was very remark- 
able—yes, very remarkable indeed—and 
everybody was commenting on it.’’ 

Or perhaps: 

“‘They were admiring that gown of 
yours, and I felt obliged to tell them that 
it was made over from two others and 
not a Worth at all I had to tell the 
truth, you know.”’ 

Or: 

‘*Too bad your sister has married into 
an insane family. Oh, didn’t you know 
it? Yes, indeed. His aunt on the fa- 
ther’s side is in an asylum at this min- 
ute. I don’t believe in suppressing the 
truth. Do you?’ 

And perhaps it issomething far more 
deadly than these—a stab instead of a 
pin prick—as: 

‘*Yes, a very pleasant man, as you 
say, but did you never hear that he is a 
convicted criminal?’’ 

Then when you demand the full de- 
tails of this unpleasant ‘‘truth’’ you 
find that long years ago, when this mid- 
dle aged man ‘vas a lad, he had been 

tempted and in a moment of weakness 
appropriated moneys not his own; had 
been convicted of the offense and suf- 
fered the penalty. Shame, penitence and 
a life of undeviating probity have fol- 
lowed, and the sometime culprit has 
lived down his error and become a wor- 
thy citizen, but the truth teller will not 
let him escape and perhaps succeeds in 


peace of all who have learned to love 
him by this diabolical form of frank- 
ness. 

‘A nice woman—pity she drinks,”’ 
is perfectly true, and when the explana- 





ramovad. and at the best one feels 


such jests are like playing with fire 


| the impression that the lively and irre- 


| How was it? Did they act bored?’’ And 
grieved at finding yourself accused of | 





ruining his social prospects and the — 


tion comes: ‘*Yes, she drinks tea. Don’t 
you?’’ the false impression is not quite 





Just astep or two farther in this form 
of diabolical sincerity is the mysterious 
assertion, ‘‘Yes, very pretty and very 
lively, as you say—almost too lively if 
all accounts are true.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by too lively?’’ 
is indignantly demanded, and the truth 
teller bridles and virtuously replies: 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, I’m sure, but everybody knows 
that she was a very gay sort of girl, and 
her mother found it hard enough to 
keep her within bounds.’’ 

And a careless listener carries away 


pressible girl has become a woman of 
questionable character. 

The lecturer wearily says to his truth- 
ful friend: ‘‘I’m afraid that subject did 
not exactly suit the audience tonight. 


the friend replies: ‘*Well, yes, I thought 
they were. I noticed a good deal of 
yawning and fidgeting, and several 
went away before it was over.’’ 

So the lecturer, mortified and dis- 
couraged, feels himself a failure and the 
next time goes upon the platform with 
the shadow of defeat already wrapping 
him like a mantle, and feeling that he 





can’t succeed does not succeed and per- 
haps gives the whole thing up and takes 
to—well, to being a book peddler and 
@ misanthrope. 


‘Do I look well tonight, dear?’ asks | 


the somewhat faded beauty of her jeal- 


ous cousin, who never was a beauty, and | 
‘*Well, yes, dear, | 


the latter replies: 
just a little tired and dragged perhaps. 
And let me wipe that powder off your 
chin! There, now, you look quite nice, 
I’m sure.’”’ 

So poor Beauty goes into the assembly 
feeling worn and tired and nervously 
conscious of every little accessory she has 


fondly hoped unseen, and her looks are | 


injured, and her pleasure is spoiled. 
‘*What a pity your John did not re- 


member his part better!’’ says one moth- | 


er to another as they come from the 
school exhibition, and John’s mother re- 
plies, with red cheeks: 


“I’m afraid he was too much taken | 


up with watching your Mary. You must 


have sat up nights for a month getting | 
that costume ready, but it’s such a pity | 
it was so tight in thesleeves. The poor | 


child’s hands were red as beets. ’’ 

Both ladies have told the truth, and 
both would loudly proclaim sincerity to 
be the underlying 
speeches, but they part with a bitterness 
of heart each against the other that does 
not disappear for months—perhaps for 
years. 
| It is quite true that John is slow and 
| stupid, and that Mary is coquettish and 
| overdressed; also that the boy forgot 

his part and the girl’s hands were red 
| as she spread them over the piano keys, 
| but if those two mothers had not told 
| the truth toeach other how much better 
friends they would have been and how 
much happier! 

I don’t mean they should have told 
lies. No, indeed! I, too, am a great 
stickler for truth, and I, too, have a 
Washingtonian objection to telling a 
lie, but there is all the difference in the 


world between telling a lie and not tell- | 


ing the truth, or, if you will allow me 
to return to my first metaphor, it makes 
all the difference in the world which 
end of the staff we present. 
Your friend asks you how she is look- 
ing. You may fix your eyes upon the 
| defects or upon the good points of he: 
appearance and answer accordingly. In- 
gtooe of the renlv quoted above, the cons- 
im OF the soclety woman might have 


said: ‘‘A little languid perhaps, but | 


that will go off as soon as your friends 
gather about you. How charming your 
hair is tonight! 


The orator’s fidus Achates could have | 


said perfectly truthfully: ‘‘Oh, in a 


mixed audience there are always some | 
who can’t appreciate anything but | 


bones and the end men. Your lecture 
isn’t meant for that class of persons, 
and you needn’t care whether they are 


pleased or not, or, if you do care, it | 


would be easy enough to leave out so- 
and-so and put in a few of those capital 
stories you tell so well.’’ 

Perhaps we are apt to losesight of the 
three divisions of truth as set forth in 
the legal exhortation to tell ‘‘the truth, 


the whole truth and nothing but the | 
After all, however, the only 
part of this that applies to secular life 


truth. ’’ 


is the last clause of the three. If you 
' tell ‘‘nothing but the trath.’? von must 


impulse of their | 





use your own judgment as to **the whole 
truth. ’’ 

In no relation of life is this poor truth 
of ours so mangled and shattered and 
twisted about and disguised and trav- 
estied as in lovemaking. Perhaps lov- 
ers become color blind and can’t see the 
cold pure blue of truth because of the 
rosy mists that surround them, Cupid 
is blind, we know, but that was that 
lovers might not see faults in each other, 
but is the little god also blind to truth 
in all her varying forms? If not, why 
are lovers’ lies condoned and laughed at 
by so many persons? Why are all strate- 
gems fair in love as well as in war? 

For myself, I do not think they are, 
and I should be as angry at being lied 
to by a man who was in love with me 
as by one who was not—perhaps more, 
for he would have disturbed the ideal 
beneath which every woman hides the 
man she loves, and that is a real misfor- 
tune. 

As soon as you recognize a man for a 
liar you discount every virtue he ap- 
pears to possess and almost doubt your 
own eyesight with regard to him. 

The lover must tell ‘‘nothing but the 
truth’’ if he would preserve the too 
good opinion of his beloved, but even he 
need not tell all the truth. 

Women, with that instinct for self 
torture so thoroughly developed in the 
sex, always hasten in the beginning of 
a courtship to inquire: 

**Did you ever love any one before you 
saw me?’’ and then, ‘‘Did you ever kiss 
a girl before you kissed me?’’ 

If the ‘poor fellow says ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
finds himself the subject of more re- 
proaches, more distrust, more innuen- 
does and suspicions than he can live 
down in the course of a long life. His 
offense is neither forgiven nor forgotten 
until that dreary time arrives when the 
wife cares no longer whom he has kissed 
or when. 

But what is the poor fellow to do? Of 
course he has kissed a dozen or so of 
girls before he ever saw her, and if he 
denies it point blank he entails upon 
himself the revenges of conscience and 
honor, which are as bad in their way as 
the reproaches of his sweetheart; also 
there is acertain unwillingness to false- 
ly accuse himself of being a ‘‘Miss 
Nancy’’ who has never dared to kiss a 
pretty girl. So what is he to do? 

I don’t know, Iam sure. Far be it 
from me to suggest that a lie is ever jus- 
tifiable. So let us settle it by advising 


| the girls to remember the old adage: 


‘“‘Ask meno questions, and I’ll tell 
you-no lies.’’ 


(PY Ia. 


Although many remedies are pushed into 





'the market by spicy advertisements, Dr. 


Bull’s Cough Syrup still takes the lead. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. Winstow’s SoorHina Syrup has bee 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW 
SooTHInNG SyYRupP. 








Fresh Air and Exercise. 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need of flesh JU 
strength 
and nerve - 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion ts constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods ¥ AIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. AD d-gtote, 
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THE THEATRES. 


The magician of mirth, Thos. Q. Sea- 
brooke, who made the great American pub- 
lic laugh as the King in the ‘ Isle of Cham- | 
pagne,’ will be with us Monday evening at 
the Boston Museum in Barnet and Chad-| 
wick’s latest work,‘ ‘Tabasco.’ Briefly told, 
the piece deals with the experiences of Ho¢ 
Hed-Ham-Pasha in seeking to satisfy his 
appetite for highly spiced food at the ex- 
pense of the peace of mind of /rancois his 
chéy}. 
cidentally come in possession of a mysteri- 
ous bottle of table sauce, which exactly | 
meets the demands of the Pasha, and the 
troubles of the chéfin seeking to duplicate 
this supply serve as the foundation for} 
much of the fun incidental to the produc. 
tion. The Pasha has also received a pres- 
ent of Fatim,a beautiful slave, from the | 


| special scene is carried, showing Bedloe’s 
| Island with the Statue of Liberty, which 


| dash and spirit. 


| success of ‘ The Prodigal Daughter’ is due 
ito the 








and a bright and spicy burlesque, entitled 
Liberty’s reception of Uncle Sam. A 


becomes endowed with life and takes part 
in the general jollification. 
excellent comedians with the company and | 





There are some 


a uumber of very pretty girls as well, and | 


and the burlesque is said to go with much 


The sensational melodrama, ‘ The Prodi 


|gal Daughter,’ which ran for a year at the 
The chief cook of the Pasha has ac- | 


| 

Drury Lane Theatre, London, and has | 
recently concluded a run of 214 nights at | 
the American Theatre, New York, will} 
Over 175 people are 

used in the play. A large measure of the | 
marvellous realistic steeplechase 
scene in the fourth act, representing the 


| Grand national steeplechase at Aintree,near 


Liverpool. 


; are used 


In this scene ten thoroughbreds 
are used, all ridden by well-known English 
jockeys, and in another of the sporting 
scenes a pack imported English fox hounds 


and Satur 


The usual Wednesday 


day matinées will be given. 
} da} 


| sented, will be hard indeed to excel, embrac 


rAOS. QO. SEABROOKE 


Sultan, and the incidents attending the de 
livery of the slave,make the second principal 
element of the opera. Of Mr. Chadwick's 
music much was expected, and more was 
realized. All who have heard his serious | 
compositions know him as a thoroughly 
well-grounded musician, a man devoted to 
conservative forms and as full of melody as | 
any of the old composers whose music has 
come to be accepted as a standard for mod 
ern students. That Mr. Chadwick could 
use his mastery of the most accepted forms 
and do this in a way to meet the demands 
of the lovers of ‘the higher class of compo- 
sitions was proved beyond question in even 
a first hearing of his music of ‘ Tabasco.’ 
The opera is brimful of tunes, and although 
they are not of the kind that are easily 
memorized, they linger in the memory when 
once thoroughly committed and give a sat- 
isfaction far greater than that attending the 
recalling of the light trash of the song and 
dance order. There are half a dozen num- 
bers that are worthy to be ranked with the 
very best works of the opera comique stage 
and, as awhole, the music of ‘ Tabasco’ 
calls for the highest commendation. 


Boston admirers of Ibsen's 
work, and the still greater number of mod- 
ern Athenians who, like the Athenians of 
old, are curious to hear some new matter, 
will have enjoyable opportunity on the after- 
noon of April 19; when the company of 
New York players whose performance of 
Ibsen's ‘ Ghosts’ was the mid-winter sensa- 
tion of the metropolis, will present that 
fearsomely realistic drama at a matinée 
performance at the Tremont Theatre. The 
subscription lists are now open. The per- 
formance will be given under distinguished 
literary and social patronage. Mr. Courte- 
nay Thorpe’s Oswa/d and the impersonation 
of the mother, by Mrs. Ida Jeffries Good- 
friend received the warmest praise from the 
New York critics. Boston culture will, on 
this unique occasion, capture that white 
blackbird, a new sensation. 


The many 


Manager Bingham offers for the week of 
April 9th the Night Owl's Beauty Show 
which played during its last engngement to 
the largest receipts of any company which 
has appeared at the Lyceum this season. 
The company has been greatly strengthened 
since its last appearance in Boston and the 
entertainment is without doubt the best of 
its kind before the pnblic. There is a 
spectacular operatic burletta entitled 
‘Society Crushed’ which introduces a lot 
of lovely girls, full of animation, a good 
specialty olio which includes Ottille, the 


jing as it does every branch of entertain 
| ment interpreted by names well known and 


! 

[The testimonial which will be tendered | 
to Treasurer Joseph F. Wagner and ticket 
Avent Vincent T 


Sunday 


Fetherston at the Hollis, 
evening, April &, is undoubtedly 
one of the most deserving and all indica 

tions point to the fact that it will be one of | 
the most enjoyable as well of the entire | 


season. ‘The programme that will be pre 


high up in the profession. ‘The sale for 


the entertainment is already very large and 





the Hollis will be a scene of gaiety on this 
occasion. To accommodate those who have | 
not already obtained tickets the box office | 
will be open on Sunday from 12 o’clock on 

The famous Bostonians will begin thei: 
annual engagement at the Tremont Thea 
tre, Monaay, April 16, and will then pro-| 
duce their latest and according to all ac 
counts one of the very best of modern 
English (or American)operas, ‘ The Maid of 
Plymouth.’ On the holiday, April 19, of 
their first week there will be an extra 
matinée, and during the remainder of their 
stay matinées will be given both Wednes 
day and Saturday. 
the first week begins on Monday 


The sale of seats for 


The third week of Miss Marlowe's en- 
gagement will begin at the Hollis on April 
9, and will be the last week but one of her 
stay at that popular house. During this 
week she will be seen in a wide range of 
characters as will be noticed from the fol- 
lowing repertoire which the management 
announces: Monday and Tuesday evening, 
‘Twelfth Night’; Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evenings, ‘ Cymbeline’; a special mati- 
née on Thursday, April 12, ‘ Thé 
Chase,’ given by request, owing to the num- 
ber of people who were disappointed in 
witnessing it during the first week; Friday, 
evening, ‘Ingomar’; Saturday 
‘Romeo and Juliet’; Saturday evening, 
*As You Like It.” During the last week of 
Miss Marlowe's stay she will be seen in two 
characters entirely new as far asshe is con- 
cerned in Boston. An elaborate revival of | 
‘The Belle’s Stratagem ’ will be given and | 
Ernest Lacy of | 
Philadelphia, entitled * Chatterton,’ will in | 
connection with 


Love 


matinée, 





a new one-act piece by 


The Belle’s Stratagem’ 
form a double bill that should prove exceed 

ingly interesting. 

Delighted audiences still continue to 
throng the magnificent amusement palace 
with which Mr. Keith has adorned Boston ; 
indeed, it would be strange if this were 
otherwise, for the beauty of the establish- 

ment alone is sufficient in itself to interest 

patrons for months, and the unquestioned 
excellence of the entertainments presented 
is such that they prove irresistible to the | 
seeker for pleasure. The splendid bill 
arranged for next week is not intended to 
be in any way exceptional, but is simply an 
example of the high grade performances | 
which it will be Mr. Keith’s aim to offer at 
all times. The operatic offering for the week 
will be Stephen’s and Collier’s ‘ Dorothy,’ 





famous French vocalist, and others of note 


BOSTON COMMONWEALT 


| will be taken in every 


| } } s1) 3 
iwhich will be 


| be held in Syracuse 





' i | 
and a specialty entertainment, enlisting the | 
services of the Russell Brothers, the re- | 


nowned Irish comedians, Raymon Moore, 
the tenor; Carroll Johnson, the favorite en- 
tertainer; the Barra Troupe of French Mu- 
sical Grotesques; Dorothy Denning, 
Little 
Gorman and Mlle. Ancion, trapeze artiste 


Petrot, 


the mimic Bijou, Bennette and 


Monday, April 9, will begin the final week 


|of the splendid season of the magnificent 


.‘ America,’ at the Tremont Thea 
tre. It has easily won the first place in the 


spec tac le 


record of spectacular attractions, and has 
received unqualified praise from press and 
public 


For the last week many new feat 


ures will be introduced—such as new bal- 
lets, new military effects and new special 


ties. The wonderful juggling of Sylverter 


Schaffer, the incomparable acrobatic act, 
lor series of acts of the seven Schaffers 


these will be added to and changed 


Frederick Hill, a brother of 
Hill, the 
is now in his ninety-first year, has just writ 
He took 


ilee of George III in 


Rowland 
English post-office reformer, who 
ten a 


interesting autobiography 
part in the royal jul 


1810. He 


helped a woman accused of witchcraft out 


remembers a grandfather who 


j 


of a moat, into which a mob had thrown 
pillory in use, he Ipe d to 

ll, and was a boy of tour 

when an accused murderer escaped 


punishment by appealing to the wager of 


battle. He recalls the hanging of men who 
stole 5 shillings’ worth of goods. In 1835 


he met a Scotch provost, who told him of 


going in his youth to the Highlands to pay | 
blackmail to prevent the chieftain of the 


district from lifting his father’s cattle 


Che twenty-fifth anniversary of the conse 


cration of Bishop F. D. Huntington, Epis 


copal, of the diocese of central New York, | 


i will be appropriately celebrated in Syra 


cuse on April 8. On that day an offering 
church in the dioc ese, 
given to the bishop asa testi- 
monial of the esteem in which he is held 
The principal celebration of the event, how 
ever, will be deferred to June 13, the second 
day of the diocesan convention, which is to 
Bishop Potter of New 
York city, is to deliver the congratulatory 
President E. N 


Geneva, N. Y., 


address, and Potter, o 
Hobart College, 


an oration. 


will deliver 


Mrs. Somer’s European Tour. 


One of the most important features to be 
considered in a summer tour in Europe 
where the tourist wishes to see as much of 
the old world as possible in a limited time 
is the selection of the ocean steamer, as a 
voyage of six days instead of twelve means 
just so much more time for sight-seeing 
abroad. Mrs. S. F. Somers, of 434 Boylston 
street, private party, will sail by the swift 
and peerless American liner Paris (June 
27), a ship, unsurpassed for speed safety 
and elegance. 
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W0US OISEAS, 
LON TAO USED “Ss 


BY DRINKING 


FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 
SELLING AGENTS, 


7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 


$25 to $50 sigs 


Gentlemen, «sing or i 

“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melu-d 
metal. No experience, polishing 
Ses, S2uj Or machinery. Thick plate at one 





operation; lasts 5 to 10 years: fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family bas plating to do. 
Plater selis readily. Profits large 


W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, 0. 








musements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. and Sat 
The Magician of Mirth, THOs. 0. 


SEABROOKE 


And his. own Comic Opera Company of 80 
people in 


“TABASCO,” 


By Barnet & CHADWICK 


at? 


Special Scenery, a Stageful: 
CHORUS OF SIXTY, SUPERR 
Operatic Orchestra, Superior: 


c#~Turspay, April 10th, “CADET NiGgpy 
NEW 


F. KEITH'S | sacaves 
WEEK OF APRIL Qth 
The Charming Opera, 


“DOROTHY,” 


And a Monster Vaudeville Bill 


RUSSELL BROS., RAYMON Moors, 
CARROLL JOHNSON, 


BERRA TROUPE, DOROTHY DENNING. 
PITROT, 


LITTLE BIJOU, MLLE. ANCION, 
and other star acts. 


Continuous Performance, 10 a m. to 10 30 p.m 


Prices, lic. 2c 35c. S0c. Tic. 


PARK THEATRE. 


| JOHN STETSON 


£1.00 81.9 


Manager 


|} Evenings at 8.10 Matinees Wed. & Sat. atin 


Monday, April 9th. 


123d to 130th Performances 
5 By 
BRANDON 
THOMAS 
AUNT. CHARLES FPROHMAN 


BOWDOIN SQ. ***78* 


CHARLES F 


Management of 


ATKINSON, Manager 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at? 


Mr. Carl F. Haswins’ 


Grand Production of 


The Silver King. 


Elaborate Scenic Effects. 
Appropriate Musi. 


Next Attraction, TONY PASTOR. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


James W. Bingham, Manager. 
WEEK OF APRIL 9. 


NIGHT = OWLS 


BEAUTY SHOW. 


Plenty of Pretty Girls. 
Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 
Prices From 15 to 50 Cents. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Ma 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M 


FRENGH FOLLY * 
* Burlesque lt 


TWO BURLESQUES, IMMENSE OLié. 
And the Peerless 
The Queen of High Kickers- 
Crand Sacred Concert Sunday 








+ York & New Raglan 


RAILROAD. 
Limited. Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 


The Famous. ‘‘White Train’ 


either City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
>. m.—Week days and Sundays. 
>: Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
t Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


aches. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


322 Washin n St., 
"Station foot ummer St., 


353 Broadway, 
ve Grand Central Station. 


k for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” | $ 
and see that you get them. 


RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R. BABOOCK, Gen’! Pass’r a 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


In Bost 


In Ne 


GEO. } 


On and after Nov. 27, 1808. 
NS LEAVE BOSTON 
RON PSTRE 


ot re ION, CAUSEWA 
WEST. 
6. 4 5A ; M Ae f, ee for Troy 
an¢ 
9 00 4 A. 2. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
and Albany. 
3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- | 
7 >. M. 
: a. Cars to Chicago, 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
9 00 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
Js 
10 30 ey 
: Cars to Montreal. 
M. a ts pemeaeare ATION tofRut- | 
. a m 
Time-Tables and further information on ap- 
plication 


11.304 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy | 
_ Cars to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. | 
treal. 
MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor | 
.OO P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
Boston, Mass 


RAYMOND'’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Grand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


A party, of limited numbers, will ave New 
Yor Tuesday, June 26. on the magnifice nt North 
Lloyd Steamship ‘‘Havel wall ba ubeoat 
24 days ins a delightful (Booes of travel ehreagh 
mark, Sweden, ay, the Land of 
ght og with a visit tothe Nerth Cape and the 
autiful Southern Fi Germany, Austria- 
ungary, Northern Italy, the Italian Lakes, 
itzerland, the ante, Holland, m, France | 
ad England. Hamb urge, nh Stock- | 
elm, Christiania, Berlin, en, unich, | 
lenna, Buda Pest, Venice, Milan, Amsterdam, | 
prusse | , Paris, London and other great Euro- | 
an cities and art centres are included in the | 
A Spec 
pril 7 
Send { 


LL 


ial European party will leave New York | 
by the French Line. 


x descriptive circular. 
KAYMOND @& WHITCOMB, 


gton Street (opp. School St.), paiad 


inal 1 Earn Tour 


vate arty to sail by American Line | 
"ARIS, June 27, 1944, visiting 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY, and. the RHINE 
BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. 
83 DAYS 
a wer AeSCriptive circular and references 
“ae S. F. Somers, 


Boylston St., H 
otel eley 
Be OsTOR, Mass. Berk ’ 


REVOLUTION 
{reatme nt t of , RUPTURE Be d for 


PATRICK. .Megr., 150 Tremont St. 


Was 





amshiiy 





et. FOR THE | 


DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- | | 


ae 








A Delightful Vacation Trip. 


Mr. George L. Houghton of the Lawrence 
School, South Boston, will personally conduct 
a party of teachers and THEIR FRIENDS, to 


PHILADELPHIA, WASHINCTON 
AND MT. VERNON 
On Monday,“April 2d, returning April 7th. 
A carriage rive to ® Stay at the vie amd 
to make this 
cee feel Faas Vata 


t t, april 8 and wand May ay Foe hal 


heehee & NASON, 
211 Washington Street, - Boston, 


EFLORIDA. 


and 


ALL POINTS SOUTH 


hew England & Savannah Steamship Co., 


Exe Thygeedey ftom Lewis Wharf, Boston. 

PM. No transfer at New York. For tickets 
4d. ana all information apply to RICHARD. 
SON & BARNA A 20 Atlantic Ave., 
A. 


DeW. Sam ny A 
P. Lane, 268 W ashington Street. Lancum 


EUROPEAN PARTIES, 


under the management of 


‘Mrs. M.D. FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


trips March 
periioulase, 








Tour of 87 days, $550 ; tour of 60 days, $375 To 
sail from Boston by the fine steamship “ Galha,” 
Cunard Line, June 23. 

National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; lawyers’ Tour, 
| 47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. To 
sail from New York by the iSteamer “ Spaarndam,” 
| Commodoreship of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line, 
July 7. 

Send at once for circulars and references. 


CUNARD LINE. 


| BOSTON TOJLIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
{From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
‘Catatonia . -March 24, April 28, June 2, July 7 
pee -April 7, May 12, June 16, uly 21 
- hoe ril 14, May 19, June 30, July 28 
Cephalonia’ “y 21, May 26, June 23, Aug. 4 
Scythia .. 6, June 9, July 14, Aug. 18 
Steamers ‘caus New York every Saturday. 
First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin 
35 and upwards, according to steamer and 
ocation. Steerage at low rates. 
Drafts on England, Ireland aad Scotland. 
For freight or passage apply at company’s 
office, 99 State St, 
ALEXANDER MARTIN. ( Aaah, . 


THE <KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 








‘*GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 
| Grand Forks,iNo. Dakota, James V. GopFREY, 
| Bastern Salesman, 708:;Chamber ‘of Commerce, 

Boston, Mass. - 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all eed Stores. 


inentiow 2. bs ieee: hbendinis 





Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


35.00 a ea ag ais buys any of the 
p y Grade 8 Sating Mechinee. ex. 
cept Davis. $19.50 Sayvant any ofthe Mecium 
Iamuus, Mareisior, ae. $12 96 buys the 
co rs ys the 
We show the largest stock of 

any retail house in New En«land. 1, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
3.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P1., Boston 





| A very attractive home. 
Queen Anne house with tower, I 





“REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Cinb. 


ome, carefully built, pote? 
rooms, steam 

heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide 

He — 25x90, vo Bate for eight or more orses, 


rye coos 3 rooms for men. 
Pry down, 
Will Exchange for a Farm, 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms. 
finished in white wood, 9 fect studded on first 
floor, 5 feet above, pinzza, coat $3200 to »  ulld, 
beautiful view of dag r. a feet, with young 
fruit trees. » $500 cash or will ex- 


change. 
Fine Boating ond Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from + astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, flac pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rovk wee { can 
ered for dressing, rich soll, outs 50 to 75 tons 
100 cords stand ng wood, large old fashioned 
houss, Data 72x48. sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property , 200 acres 
in Ashburohaw, is mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 bead stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders ov a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, wen Laggan with 
aqueduct water, 2-story louse, 11 rooms, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, 006 cash 


Good Chanes for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobis sabe 
8 miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled w 
nig 1 mile from depot rich soil “ 25 ‘oe 
25 fruit trees, plenty wood, bu iiding in 
on ly ayeeseny Ie war er, story, tek 
10 high, sponse barn 40x60 Ae eeaan ane fine 
trees. Price $4,500, }; cash, including steck 


and tools. 
Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove arbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x80. Price $1,000. 
Ag will exchange tor Fiorida or Olgas 
property. 

Dover, N. 1. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and ning rare 
level and free, choice fruit in aaee e 
enough for home use, nearly new 2.stor Fang 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable ind shennery. 
Price $38,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A farm wih on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Ualdwin trees covering Li acres, ali 
young, thrifty trees la good bearing condition, | — 
$3.000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons ha 
by machine, will keep 30 bead stock, enoug 


running water from spring on & bill, grand view 

for miles,2 story house, 11 reome, 9 feet studded, 

bullt »y the day of beat material, plazza, barn 

peed carriage house, too! house and hennery. 
rice $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for « House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport wit h good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in bre barge ABI. B 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted an 
blinded, stable, carriage house, w shed as 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home of a Wealthy Manufacturer, 


In Weymotith, 12 miles from Boston on 0. C. 
R. #.,% mile from station and village, 2 acre 
omnes, plenty fruit, n house, 10 rooms and 

urnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and aoa kaanane, all in excellent condition. Priced 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 
Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many five building sites, Jand sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sell, good soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
pes ~ oid fashioned house, barn with runnin 

, assessed for $2,840. I’rice only $2,706, 
$500 4 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 14g miles from 
station, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tons bay, milk sold 
at door, Booty fruit, trout brook, first-class build- 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms aid bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, bari: 
oo shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 


Scituate Harbor. 
Cottage nv-ar the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
,asit needs some re we can offer it 
for y, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make a 
pleasant summer home, 
Northfield. 


Handsome village egg yee new 2-story house 
with tower (see photo.) 18 roums and bath, hot 
and cold water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere: 
oak and whitewood, cvst $10,000. Price, €3 000, 
3¢ cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. . 

Wilmingtop, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atore 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clayboarded 
and painted, both in 1 condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. + cash. 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new 1.ouse, 6 roows, 4,150 teet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Faim. 

cate Gace soll keeps 32 cow- and 4 horses, 
enough frait for home use, windmill supplies 

water to buildings, hou'e 9 rooms, new st bie, 
cost aod 3ex54, barn 30x34, and sheds. 
onlv cash, Apply to G. H. Place, 
Midd weet on O. C.K. R.,or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 57 Washington te 

Malden. 
Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage 


of 
6 will 
rooms, . ; 








ceri ‘eleren 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 





TRADE MARK. 


CM 


NOTEKAGA 


HIA TS 


InJLeading and Correct§Styles.j 


L. E. FLETCHER & C0., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
opner the ere ,) 











KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. . 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 





| Delavan House. 


wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure | 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 
Army ond Novy Viendentiie. 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en #uite, 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 











Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
yous & OOMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels in 


New England. 


Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


HORT-HAND %4 for Catolog 
Books 
ELF-TAUCHT tor seltimironn 











by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
HE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO.,CINCINNAT .0 

















BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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An Extraordinary | Offer. 





Hence This Unusual Proposition 





We will give to every 





ATE 
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This You Get Absolutely Free 
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THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


12O EOERONt Sst., Boston. 
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AG ENTS W ANTED. 








LOW SPIRITS— Edward Everett Hale— This Number 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 





Common wealth Publishing Company 120 Tremont Street Room 62%. 














Price 5 Cents. 
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An Extraordinary Offer. 


Hence This Unusual Proposition 
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This You Get Absolutely Free 








THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


12O PemMmont | St., Boston. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 








LOW SPIRITS— Edward Everett Hale— This Number 
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PAUL REVERE 


Cheri O ars OQ). ein Ba es ere 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


Common wealth Publishing Company 120 Tremont Street Room 628 



















Price 5 Cents. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 





EDWARD_ E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


EEE : : - ae 
Editors. 


An Extraordinary Offer. 








Hence This Unusual Proposition 
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This You Get Absolutely Free 





THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING C0. 


12O Sremont St., Boston. 
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LOW SPIRITS— Edward Everett Hale— This Number 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


Common wealth Publishing Company 120 Tremont Street Room 024 


















Price 5 Cents. 

























BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 


es. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train aha New York 


TICKET OFFICES, . 


In Boston: 322 Vigen on St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 Broa wey 
rand ee Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that'you get them. 


GEO, F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
~W, Re BABOOCE, Gen’! Pass’r Agt, 


~ Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


ee | 
























































PT TR OS I OI OR IT LATE TOE 





On and after Nov. 27, 18938. 


ARDS. EROSB ROR EE OE 


(6.45 4, MyACCOMMODATION for Troy 
9.00 4," EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


. ll 320 oy ane for Troy 


3.00 Fa DATEE EXPRESS, with Sleep- 


ey .00 | A R. Ax a with Sleep- 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS t BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 















































10 .380 &. i. 10 RAL FLYER, Parior 


3.00 gE ye OCOMMODATION to [Rut- 


7.00 p.m. NicuT express. 
Time Tables and further information on ap. 
‘J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pa : 
en’l Pass. Amt. 





















































THROUGH EUROPE. 
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E RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 ‘Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston. 


‘Annual European Tour 


- gSclccher ater ne 27, 184, visi 
eacanes FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY, and the RHINE 
BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. 
83 DAYS 
For descriptive circular and references 


lrs. S. F. Somers, 
nSt., Hotel Berkeley, 
Mass. 





























) foe sail catty ih eal ak American Line 
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New York & New Ragland 


Boston.” New York 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 


Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coach 


8.00 S.. ACCOMMODATION to Mow. | 


| 








Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 


_ PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 





Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 
Hardly a mar is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, ‘‘ If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light,— 
One, if by Jand, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through évery Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


Then he said «Good night!” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset; British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like.a prison bar 

An@ w huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To-the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On. the sombre rafters, that round him m 
Masses and moving shapes of shade,— 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he, paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moontight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the. dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel's tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 


And seeming to whisper, ‘‘ All is well!” 
A.moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 


“A Delightial Vacation Tip, 
Mr. George L. Houghton of the 


.|@ party of teachers and THEIR F)}: TEND 
PHILADELPHIA, WASHINCTo, 
AND MT. VERNON 
On Monday, April 2d, returning Apri! 7). 
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HOUGHTON & NASOoOn, 
211 Washington Street, - Boston, 


Saray May 8 





FLORIDA 


and 


ALL POINTS SOUTH 


New England & Savannah Steamship (y, 
SPR. No yon at hi York. For ics - 
res PRARNARD — ni, 20 4 Atantic 4 

nde oa Wack hington Street. Boston — 2 


EUROPEAN PARTIES, 


under the management of 


Mrs. M.D. FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 





Tour of 87 days, $550 ; tour of 60 days, $375. To 
sail from Boston by the fine steamship “ Gallia,” 
Cunard Line, June 23. 

National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tour, 
47 days, $250; Physiciafis’ Tour, 47 days, $300. To 
sail from New York by the (Steamer “ Spaarndam,” 
Commodoreship of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line 
July 7. 

Send at once for circulars and references. 


— CUNARD LINE. 


BOSTON TO[LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
\From Cunard Wharf, East Bos‘on. 
Catalonia . ee <; st = dune 2, July 7 
Pavonia . . .April = yee 16, duly 21 
Gallia . 19, 


re a une 30, July % 
Societe y 26, June 23, Aug. 4 


ie * —A 9, duly 14, Aug. 8 
Steamers from New York every Saturday. 


First Cabin, $60 ards, according io Recund Cabin, 
steamer and 
ee tebe at low 


Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. 
passage | t company’s 
For freight of 5 apply a I 


oftice, 99 
: ALEXANDERIMARTIN, Agent. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 








“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Goprkey, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY - 


Cobb, Bates &.Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 


Anprew J. LioyD, Orric'an 
323 and 325 Washi m St., 
Opp. Old South . 

AGA St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARE. 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 
any of the 


$35.00 INSTALMEN 
mes, €3* 


cept - S19 Su buys ofthe Mccium 
grade oftiachines. suchas Favorite Avon. 
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